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SAND— AND 
SHORTHAND 


By RUTH ARELL 


HE day was a sizzler just about the 
hottest, according to the weather reports, 
of that hot week this past July. Remem- 

ber? An ideal day to go to the beach. But | 
wasn't headed for Brooklyn for a swim. | 
had heard that the assistant general manager 
down at Manhattan Beach, and one of his 
assistants, had a most interesting stenographic 
background, and I was after their story 


A SCANT hour's subway ride from the heart 
of the city got me there. Manhattan Beach, with 
its neighboring Oriental Beach and Brighton 
Beach, is a resort the like of which is prob 
ably not to be found elsewhere. All under the 
management of the famous real estate man, 
Joseph P. Day, the three form the largest 
privately owned beach in the world. More 





than that, it’s an athletic and entertainment 


world complete within itself 

Until that day, to me, spending a day at 
the beach had meant hot dogs and soda poy 
a swim suit, a stretch of sand, and inviting 
cool breakers. The gateman, and an attendant 


to give me a key to a locker where I could 
, 


change my clothes, were my only link with the 


management. My interest had been purely in 


sun, surf, and sand 


DOWN at Manhattan and the other two 


urse get all the sun and 


heac he Ss, you can 


surf you want. But there is so much more 


going on that many patrons don't go near th 
water except for a cooling dip as they go from 
ne activity to another. In other words, swim 
ming isn’t the only attraction here 


The place is thoroughly sports-conscious 
In the two miles of beach, there are 22 tennis 
courts, 15 basketball courts, 6 softball courts, 
82 handball courts, and 15 shuffleboard courts 
There is ample provision, too, for quoits, golf, 
badminton, Ping-pong, volley ball, medicine 
Hall, and punching bags. If you want some 
thing less strenuous, you can play bridge, 
checkers or chess, or attend an open air con- 


cert by a famous band. If it’s dancing you 
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want, there are classes in rhythm, ballet, tap, 


and ballroom steps. An arts and crafts group 
takes up drawing, sculpturing, clay modeling, 
bead work, and leather tooling. And for the 
he beach primarily 


‘ ‘ 


people who do come to 
for bathing, there are numerous pools avail 
able in addition to the ocean itself 


Do you begin to get a picture of this huge 
enterprise? Going in for strenuous sports on 
a hot day seems unthinkable when you are 
wearing street clothes and are occupied in 
the city. But when you're down at the beach 
comfortably dressed in a bathing suit, why it 
seems just the thing to take up your time and 
keep your mind off the heat you have to re 
turn to when you leave. There's a blue sky 
above you, a light breeze coming in from the 
» tor 


ocean... you've only a few steps to g 
an invigorating swim that you enjoy all the 
better for the exercise you've just had 
Someone has estimated that if a patron 
participated in every activity available here 
and had to pay for each at the average pric 
charged at sports centers, it would cost 
twenty-five dollars. At the Beach, all of these 
activities are a free bonus that goes with 
locker rental, which is about a dollar on a 
daily basis but which averages down to about 
twenty cents a day at seasonal rates. What's 
more, scores of instructors are assigned to 
each activity to guide participants from the 
beginner stage to accomplished player. From 
time to time matches and tournaments are ar 
ranged between patron-players, and each sea 
son the management awards some 1500 tro 
phies for excellence in various activities 


THE guiding mind behind all of this enter- 
prise is Clair F. Bee, who, during the sum 
mer, is assistant general manager and direc 
tor of recreation. During the school year he 
is professor of accounting, which department 
he heads at Long Island University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He also teaches health education there, 
is director of physical education, and coach 
for football, basketball, and baseball. And 
throughout his teaching and coaching activi 
ties for the past twenty years, shorthand 
has played a prominent part! 


IT was while attending Mansfield Business 
College, Mansfield, Ohio, that Mr. Bee de 
termined to teach commercial subjects. He 
had learned shorthand at Massamuten Mili- 
tary Academy in Woodstock, Virginia, where 
he went after graduation from high school in 
his native city of Grafton, West Virginia 
Just as he completed his courses, America 
entered the World War and he went over- 
seas in the aviation corps. When the war 


ended, he remained in France ,to study at the 
University of (ipepob pind 
publ sbher OS 


1910 


ee rl 
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\ year later he returned, to 


and accounting at Mansfield 


1 year and then entered Waynesbi 


Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, « 


arning additional money—a s: 


nonth, in fact—by working 

€ pres lent of the « llege 

rom Waynesburg, he joined 
, - 


‘ider College, in Trenton, New Jersey, 
spent several years teaching 


accounting, and allied commer 


AS far back as he can remember, 


has been interested in all sports 


j 


graduate he played on and captain 


teams, eventually specializing 


When he became a faculty 


school, he also took on coachit 
so successtully that today he 
as the most outstanding ba 

s in demand by coaches a 

to conduct special classes and 


hem fine points of strategy 


And here is the interesting 
Mr. Bee ties shorthand to spx 


his team is on the field in practice 


games, he takes copious n 
maneuvers, writing tor long st 
looking at s pad so as not 
portant tast pla hese deta 
and then subsequent discuss 
his piayers he be 1¢éves help 


about ti country t scout 

takes § rtha notes o1 thet 
11 

nis WwW p iv« 5 Ww K \ 


, , 1 ' 
articies n basketh: and alist 


aii 4 
“Coaching Basketball.” 
for the bool articles S 
and his sj] al clinics { ‘ 
writte S | 
Ii Was 5 [ ty is a 
that was direc esponsibl 





is basketl 

begar I I a t g I 
lans W » see then 
pat ons I ta B ict 
hee me ¢ | It 

) la sé \ aesul Ty a 
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Director Bee (right) catches 





Needless t 


gested to General 


Bee might be the 


atically 

he idea 
he'd give it 
wasn't long 
the need for 
proceeded to 
with results 


recreation at 


activities wel! 


and Bright 
he was made 


Lot 
whole enterpi 


duties. Under his guida 
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ONE of M: 


dre n’s day camp 
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Vr. Zara between classes to 
discuss a point in the recre- 


ation program 


interested 


ave been introduc 


Bee's pet enter 
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include Oriental 
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to his recreati« 
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benefit of bathe 
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2,000 children are 
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On pivot shot King did not look, 

On recovery of ball Lobello did not cali out 
‘ball.”’ 

On scoring play Shelly should have given 
Schectman a bounce pass instead of forcing 
play. On defense shots one of players cross- 
ing feet. Men taking more time on foul 
shots—especially pivot men. 

Shots failing, due to players not following 
through in carrying their hands out towards 
the basket. 


men and women. In the office of the recrea 
tion department three stenographers take care 
of correspondence dealing with the purchase 
of play 
innumerable queries on sports from patrons 
and keeping them advised on current and 
coming special events, and there are daily 


equipment and supplies, answering 


reports coming in from the whole recreation 
staff, the art counselors, 
athletic instructors, and special assistants. 


teachers, guides, 


MOST of this staff are college students or 
college graduates who intend to specialize in 
physical education. Several months before the 
season opens at the Beach, Mr. Bee begins to 
interview applicants for jobs. To help him 
get a quick and yet complete picture of each 
applicant’s qualifications, he takes down his 
observations in shorthand. 

While he was giving me this data, he was 
interrupted several times by phone calls. He 
told me they were from a travel bureau that 
was arranging a number of trips for him. In 
August he was going to conduct 
clinics for basketball coaches around the coun 
try, and in September he is flying down to 
Puerto Rico. Nine members of his basketball 


several 
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team will follow by boat. For the entire 
month, coach and players are to be guests of 
the Government while they put on exhibition 
games and teach the youth of the Island the 
fine points of basketball 

“You can be sure I'll still be taking short- 
hand notes on the various plays,” he told me, 
“for in more than twenty years of use short- 
hand has come to be so close to me, it’s be- 
come my alter ego. In the War I used to take 
down problems in military tactics in short- 
hand and later, at Grenoble, I was the envy 
of everyone there for the ease with which | 
lid my work through the help of shorthand.” 


AS is often the case, a good teacher is a 
source of continuous inspiration to his pupils 
Mr. Bee is that sort of a teacher, and one of 
former pupils who hold him in such 
high regard is Louis Zara, head of the com 
mercial department at Cato-Meridian Central 
School at Cato, New York, where he is als 
in charge of the placement bureau and is 
director of athletics and basketball coach 

A native of Old Forge, Pennsylvania, Mr 
Zara received his elementary and high school 
training there and then entered Rider College, 
where, as you know, Mr. Bee was a faculty 
member Mr 


many 


Zara, too, was interested in 
athletics and had made up his mind to teach 
after graduation. 

Several talks with Mr 
there was a good opportunity for a teacher 
of commercial subjects who could also coach 
in sports 


See convinced him 


So he began to work intensively 
under the older man’s direction, both in class- 
on the athletic field 

After graduation, he took the teachers’ ex 
aminations and after receiving his license, was 
appointed to the staff of Cato High School, 
as it was then called 


room and 


He was there for seven 
shorthand, typing, and eco- 
nomics and was line coach in football and 
Then he left, 
to teach and coach the very same things for 
two years at Patchogue High School on Long 
Island. Last year Cato High was combined 
with Meridian and a new building opened. 
Mr. Zara was recalled to become head of the 
commercial department. Subjects under his 
jurisdiction are shorthand, 


years, teaching 


assistant coach in basketball. 


typing, economics, 
law, salesmanship, and business management. 
And while he athletics, he 
coaches his favorite sport, basketball. 


supervises all 


SHORTLY after Mr. Bee became the director 
of recreation at Manhattan Beach, he offered 
his former pupil a summer job as instructor 
in athletics and director of a boy’s sports club 
Mr. Zara accepted and for 
several years now has been doing this summer 
work. 

“Since I’ve always looked upon Mr 


in the day camp. 


Bee as 
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a good coach, I’ve adopted his idea of taking 
shorthand notes on various plays, and I find 
it helps the team tremendously,” Mr. Zara ex- 
plained to me. “Mr. Bee probably won't tell 
you this himself, but I know he is a firm 
believer that everyone should know shorthand 
as well as the English language. 

“He certainly uses his shorthand a lot. In 
fact, he uses it so much in sports that you can 
say that athletics as a whole has derived a 
great deal of benefit from Gregg!” 


AN unusual story, don’t you think? During 
the past few years it has been this writer's 
pleasure and privilege to interview a great 
many people who have used stenographic skill 
as a stepping-stone to successful careers 
These have included business executives, bank 
ers, writers, technicians, and explorers, but 
this was the first time I had heard of its 
use im sports or had had an opportunity to 
go backstage to see how it helps run a large 
beach resort 

In addition to the secretaries in the recrea 
tion office, there are ten others in various d 
partments taking dictation and correspondence 
doing payroll work, filing, small buying, mal 
ing daily reports—assigned as follows 
Secretary to the General Manager. Handles 

all executive correspondence, entire beach 

payroll 

Comptroller's Office. One girl handles cor- 
respondence in adjustment of receipts and 
payments, does bookkeeping 

Promotion Manager. One girl handles cor- 
respondence in relation to promotion pro- 
gram and sales. 

Day Camp Office. Two girls handle book 
keeping and correspondence dealing with 
Day Camp activities. 

Season Offices. (Oriental and Manhattan 
Beaches). One girl in each office handles 
correspondence in reference to annuals and 
transients—go-betweens of beach manage 
ment and the patrons. As many as 85,((% 
persons attend on hot Sundays. 

Publicity Department. One girl handles cor- 
respondence, and the copy for Manhattan 
Beach Sun, a patron paper circulated to 
30,000, published every two weeks; types 
stencils, runs mimeograph and mailing to 
press on daily releases pertaining to beach 
activities. 

And there are two girls who handle cor- 
respondence in the president's and treas 
urer’s office in Manhattan, much of which per- 
tains to Beach business 


How many of you would ever have thought 
of connecting surf, sand, and shorthand, or 
have supposed that shorthand would be playing 
a vital part in promoting better sports! 
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For Want of a Little Courage 


6 

HEN I was attending business college 

there was a motto hanging on the wall 

of one of the rooms. It hung in a 
rather inconspicuous place and it was sev- 
eral days before I first noticed it. After 
having once read it, I never forgot it. The 
words were simply, “Much talent is often 
lost for want of a little courage.” 


A FEW months after first reading that mot 


That job lasted several weeks. Then once 


more I was out seeking employment. This 
time I was not afraid. Had I not made good 
on my first try? Surely then, I could do it 
again. 


b that needed someone to 
assist in keeping the books and doing many 
other tasks for which I was untrained, as well 
as to take dictation and type, duties I had for- 
Did this bother me? Not in 


I applied for a 


merly performed 


to, | was to apply for my first job. I had the least. Though figures had always been my 
queer feeling that day. My knees shook weakest point, now I felt sure I could ck 
until I could hardly walk. My voice quav- anything I tried to do. I was given a chanc« 
ered. I was excited and thrilled and hope at the job. Perhaps my employer thought, 
ful, but afraid—afraid that I wouldn’t make ‘Well, she must be good to have that much 
the right impression. confidence in herself.’ 
I had spent a great After a week’s trial, | 
many months preparing CR) ~_. was shown the door. It 
myself for that day. | A m _) ee oe seemed impossible for 
honestly believed that I le 0 Ck me to do the work re 
was just as capable as A a) S$) quired Someone was 
any other young stenog- = <A ee, needed who could han 
rapher who was totally i (-x> dle figures better. 
lacking in experience. I \ ee 
was not a fool. I knew he i AS I left that office, 
it would not be easy. | / ' | } something happened in- 
did not expect to take == side me. I decided that 
the business world by a Y \ [ had had too much 
storm, but, with the aid a, @ f courage for my little 
of a patient boss, I did a \ \ bit of talent—too much 
expect to win out ra) onfidence, evidently, for 
eventually. I was con- we f ' \ my training and a few 
fident of my ability but ( \ weeks of actual employ 
yet I was afraid. It J | | nent 
was then those words | . . \ I secured a number 
came to my = mind, j L,! = of temporary jobs after 
“Much talent is often im 8§ fu that and more and more 
lost for want of a little 7 P I realized that I was 
courage.” I did not J equipped to do. cer- 
claim to have much iy tof tain kinds of work but 
talent, but I felt I had that I was a complete 
had good training and L if See failure at other types. 
did possess some ability ‘ ie Eventually I found the 
—at least enough to d place where I could fit 
warrant asking for a \, i “2 in. I was hired to do the 
chance, I realized then ~ se , kind of work I had re 
for the first time the i ss “ ceived training for and 
full meaning of those Designed by R. Conklin had actual experience 
words I had read so Towanda (Pa.) High School = doing. I we able 80 
many times in_ school. handle this job satisfac- 


I OPENED the door and met my prospec- 
tive employer face to face. I put on a smile 
and hoped that he couldn’t hear my knees 
shaking and that my voice would not betray 
me too much. In a moment of stress I made 
good. It was only a temporary job, but he 
was willing to give me a chance. Taking the 
first step was the hardest. I felt the others 
would be easier after that. 


torily. I had the right 
amount of confidence and courage to go with 
my practically undeveloped talent 
Yes, that motto was right. “Much talent 
is often lost for want of a little courage,” 
but I had learned that too much courage can 
ruin a little talent and keep it from grow- 
ing. It’s better to strike a happy medium! 
At least that was my experience. 
—Atuice Gorp 


1940 


and stone, clay products, raw clay, sand, and 
gravel are the State’s most lucrative mineral 
products. The State University at Columbia 
is the leading college; then comes Clemson 
Agricultural College on the home farm of 
John C. Calhoun. The country’s first textile 
workers’ training school was opened at Clem 
son in 1898. 


AIKEN and Camden have been for genera- 
tions famous winter resorts, and the Magnolia 
Gardens at Charleston draw visitors from all 
points of the compass each spring. That beau 
tiful old city, first settlement in the State, 
is rich in historical landmarks, still stand 
ing, many of them, just as they did 

Colonial days unless the recent storm has 
taken toll of some of then And not only 
ashore, but in the harbor off the city where 
lie famed Fort Moultrie and Fort Sumter 


SPANISH caravels were the first to toucl 
UNDERWOOD &@ UNDERWOOD Carolina shore 1521). but +} \ r 
«< ille 5 { a $ u ne! er ; ‘ ne 


Old City Hall, Charleston, birthplace of this 


country’s first independent government, 1744 





the French somewhat later succeeded in esta 
lishing permanent settlements. Their fort was 
captured by Sir Francis Drake in 1587, yet 
it was not until 1670 that the English Colony 
was founded 

South Carolina was among the first to take 


Z . - her stand with Massachusetts Bay Colony i 
South Carolina— the 1774, to free the Colonies from British author- 
fe p. | tt - St: : ty one, — Union : was delayed, they 

t established an independent government. of 

almetto ate their own, with president, vice-president, and 

State officers and judiciary. Charles Pinckney 

ACK to the Atlantic seaboard our and his colleagues were moving factors of the 
B “parade” of the States goes this month C perp yoann Conves en Kee Set, Be gee 
—to South Carolina, twenty-sixth state posed 30 or more of its provisions) and South 


Carolina was the eighth to ratify the Con 


in point of population (1,738,765, with a hun 
stitution of the United States 


dred thousand more by the 1935 estimate) and 
thirty-ninth in size (30,495 sq. mi. 
in land area and an added 494 of 
water). Mountains rise to 3,548 
feet in the western part, giving 
place to a plateau and at last 
to a sandy low-lying coast 


SOUTH CAROLINA is sstill 
chiefly agricultural, although, like 
most of the Southern States, her 
industrial importance is growing 
rapidly. She has already out- 
ranked the rest of the country in 
the making of cotton cloth and 
taken third place in textile manu 
facturing and the generating ot 
hydroelectric power. More water 
is held in the huge dam at Lake 
Murray, near Columbia, than in 
any other in the country. 





THE chief crops produced on her a 
157,931 farms and plantations are Bridge in the beautiful Magnolia Gardens on the 


tobacco, cotton, corn, and rice, Drayton Estate 
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LEARNING HOW TO KNOW THEM 


Some suggestions to the beginner for his practice program, and a 
review of the Brief Forms and Phrases of the first three Chapters 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


Y little daughter said to me one day 

sometime ago: “Mommy, do you know 

how I know you?” I said perhaps she 
would tell me. “Why,” she said, “it’s so easy; 
I know you by the way you look!” It was as 
simple as that. I suppose my daughter knows 
me well enough to be able to close her eyes 
and see an accurate picture of me in her mind. 
All of us can call up mind pictures of the 
people whom we know quite well. But have 
you ever tried to do it and found the mental 
image lacking a nose, or with the wrong kind 
of mouth, or without a color for the eyes, for 
instance ? Shorthand outlines are much simpler 
than human faces, so remembering them is 
relatively easy. But try this test with the out- 
lines: Can you close your eyes and see each 
one perfectly without a moment's hesitation? 
Is the word “rag” just as vivid and instan- 
taneous a picture in your mind as the word 
“can”? Do you see it just as quickly when 
you close your eyes and call its name? If so, 
you may say that you know the word and are 
ready to go on to another 


HOW about the differences in the length of 
the strokes you are learning to make? Do 
you make your r run under the river and 
your | go all the way under the lake? Do 
you keep your & a little cap to fit your head 
(put it a little on one side), while your g 
goes gliding all the way over the gate? N 
takes you only a short way, but m goes clear 
through the meadow. Remember, too, to make 
the e very small and the a large. Your mouth 
is nearly closed when you say e, but you 
must open it to a big circle to say ah, so 
make plenty of difference in the circles when 
you write them. The matter of proportion, 
or difference in size or length, is very im- 
portant. The more exacting you are now, the 
easier it will be for you to keep the distinctions 
clear when you begin to write rapidly. You 
should be able to fill the e circle with just the 
point of your sharp pencil, but the a circle 
should be nearly as big as the eraser end. The 
e and the / loops in longhand differ only in 
size, so this matter of proportion is not a new 
one to you at all, 

Be sure you know how the outline looks 
before you try to write it. For of course we 
must get acquainted with the characters first, 
much as we get acquainted with people be- 
fore we really learn to know them. Your les- 


sons will acquaint you with the outlines; your 
own practice will teach you to know them 
thoroughly, 

Practice, then, as much and as often as 
you can without losing your alertness. Read 
the shorthand in your Manual until you can 
read it aloud as rapidly as you could read it 
if it were in print. Read the shorthand in the 
Grecc Writer and in Graded Readings, too— 
in all the readers available. The more you 
read, the better you will write, and good 
shorthand writing is, after all, what you are 
striving for; it is the basic factor to your 
success on the job. But do not forget to 
practice writing as you learn to read. Aristotle 
said, “The way to learn to play the harp is 
to play the harp.” And so it is with short- 
hand. The way to learn to write it, is to 
write. Write a great deal. Write with the 
idea of improving your forms each time you 
write them. 

Suppose we take the Brief Forms for 
special practice. All the Brief Forms in the 
book have been selected because of their fre- 
quency and consequent importance, and it is 
essential to learn all of them so well that they 
can be written without a moment’s hesitation 
The ten that are listed in Par. 23 alone—the, 
of, and, to, a, in, that, it, is, 1—are important 
beyond belief, because they constitute twenty- 
five per cent of the writing you will do. They 
occur so often that they make up a quarter 
of all the words normally used in reading or 
writing. And you can master these ten indis- 
pensables at the very beginning. 


USE each word that you learn in all the 
writing you do, and you will be astonished 
to see how quickly the longhand words will 
disappear from your personal memos, class 
assignments, shopping lists, and expense ac- 
counts. 


Notes taken by a beginning Shorthand student in an 
English recitation 
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Personal memorandum written on the streetcar 
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Bi r to get back to the way we are going 
to practice and learn the outlines. First we 
are going to read them, until we can do so as 
fast as we can say them. Then we are going 
to write one. Perhaps we shall want to copy 
it from the book the first two or three times 
Certainly we are going to leave our book open 
so there is no chance of our getting an out 
line wrong. We are going to write it as fast 
as we can and still make the outline correctly 
When we are sure of it we are going to 
write it without looking at the book, still 
being certain that we get it right in size and 
shape and yet lose no time in the actual 
motion of writing it 

Isn't your third outline smoother than the 
first? And didn’t it go more easily and rap- 
idly? Of course it did. Now go on to the 


second form, proceeding to practice it in 
same way. Then write the two you have 
learned one after the other and see how 
quickly you can go from one to the other 
Go through the entire list in this way, then 
get someone to dictate it to you 

Try not to lose any time by hesitating be 
tween outlines. Some writers have difficulty 
in attaining speed because they take almost as 
long for the blank spaces between their out- 
lines as they do to make the outlines them 


selves ! 


WE are going to learn the phrases in much 
the same manner. When we talk, we talk in 
phrases. (We even learn to type in phrases to 
a lesser degree.) But our phrases must be 
only of words that go naturally together. You 
would not think of saying, “There is the 
tree-that I told you-was worth a hundred 
dollars.” Of course not. Later on we may use 
our own judgment in making phrases, but for 
the present we shall confine ourselves to the 
ones that are shown us in the Manual. Such 


phrases as you find on page 15 are so nat- 


ural and easy, and so frequent, that they be- 
come almost like Brief Forms to us. And we 
may practice them in the same way we prac- 
ticed the Brief Forms 

Don't hesitate to read and to write 
the same sentence or the same _ para- 
graph over and over again, if necessary, to 
learn it. But every repetition must be with 
in eye to improvement if we are to get the 
most out of our investment of time. One 
comfort about shorthand is that whatever we 
learn, we are sure to find a use fer over and 
over again, and each time we meet a word 
or phrase we know, it is with a warm sens« 
of recognition which allows us to write it 
with easy confidence. That is what we call 
acquiring skill. For shorthand is a skill sub 
ject and practice is all important. 


PRACTICE the 


Brief Forms and phrases of the first thre 


following review of the 


There are pages in the shorthand 
section, too, specially graded for practice with 
Chapters One, Two, and Three of the Man- 
ual. Pretend you are your own teacher and 
see if you really can satisfy yourself. We 
hope that you can't, of course, because then 
you would probably stop working. You might 
forget that each time you really try to im- 
prove your outlines you will improve them, 
that each bit of practice now, at the start of 
your shorthand career, is worth twice as 
much practice on the same thing later when 
you would be trying to make up for lost 
time or correct faulty habits slipped into by 
lack of care and attention to your earlier 
work, 

Get it right—now! And keep at it. You 
wouldn't think of trying to eat enough at 
one meal to last you for a week, Don’t try 
to stuff yourself with shorthand either, think 
ing it will do for several days. Work at it 
often. You are learning to express yourself in 
a new way, and we hope it will be as exciting 
and as gratifying as the learning of new 
words is to a small child, or as learning to 
skate is when you have only walked before 


Chapters 


BRIEF-FORM and PHRASE REVIEW 
CHAPTER ONE 


Can, g jood, are, our, hour, will, well, in, not 
m, more, wt, at, would, a, an, the, there, their, I, 


Of, that, was, they, this, and, end, to, too, two, 
be, by, but, you, your, than, then, them, is, his 
reat, with, without. 

Did, date, other, all, were, where, aware, my 


when, any uld, what, truth, time, into, come, like, 
little, those, country. 

Phrases: /] will, he can, & will, in the, yours 
truly, dear sir, of the, to the, # is, 1 am, to you 


nd the, that the, by the, you can, at the, will be 
f your, &@ was, he was, is the. 


Cuarter Two 


Put, be, by, but, for, have, which hange, shall 
ship, as, hi ne (won ifter, people, about, most, 
f ; form ee bound (Continued on page 11) 
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Brief-Form and Phrase Review 


CHAPTER I 


we ai 4 


gee ea O oe» oe Pe¢PQR 


al at ee C a on 


Gr. A 2) Se, FFs 


re — 


ie anemia asta’ allt 
ie to a FF oo’ 
Phrases Q =  t— ““—""_—_ 
Ge a ae se 


oe a ow , aoe 
C 


wee rr 

CHAPTER II 
“a ( 4 Vay +>?) 
qe — , a hon 
4 ee 
/ . 


» a 9 b ; 
) ) 
¢ i a > 
— c a a 
Y 
_ > c \ y 2 
_ 4 \ 
2 

L L ’ “ , re) 








2 p : 
A — af _ D we a 
> 
) v - 
A 
) @ 
) , 
2s ) 
6 
) 
{ j > ) fe 
at f 
\ 
oD 
) 7 — Ww 


CHAPT2R III 
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ntinwued from page 9) very, Oefore, much, never, 
j er, ever, ever 

Under, must me uch, first, business, cause, 
because, thorougl j ugi hree, think, thi 
system + pubis publish, far, favor, work, part, 
matter ’ nst su 

j nothrin ween, ’ ner woman, mornin 
letter pr , preser é give iver 
teli ft f wunts t. g nes nn nan 

Phrases: heave been, has been, had been, Dear 
Mad ” ver tru ur y “rf Ter ru y r , 
to be, with the, I have rom the hi there are 
you / ¢, there 1 f ms, for you, if you, f you 
om tha uid i an be, may t nd that, as the 
in our f all 

Cuarter THREE 

Want, went, told, order, small, upon lad ivi 
durin r, beheve, belief, f ible, purpose, ré 
ewe i uat , arse J7enerai, everai tate 

father é rather, lowe ect, pital if 
dear, real, re rd, mpany, keep, become, t kw 
por , , , nf nmece , erda. ; her 
mudre- ’ subject, pinion 

Ser ce, ask, office, official, future, special, 
speak é j weck weak floor flour mplete 

mf ’ ” ‘a nr rl ; fé trl tei 1 
matte repre nt, aiready, vaine, employ, express, 
kr 

»} , 

I n the, you are, must be, should be 
with “u, tf the, a to, at ur, about the t nwvé 
you know f wt, that 4 im whic f these, more 
than ur tter, this is, you may, he is, of their, 
is ® fr wa f jet, t tare m Ais, tf you wii 
tnrat vl a4 mn you-? wih that from you 
f sits, he will, you would, to this 


Doing Thy Homework 


ARTHUR G. SKEELES saith 


Even as 


ND it came to pass that a certain Busi- 
ness Man, as he prospered, got him a 
Stenographer, and said to her, Lady, I 


have hired thee to harken unto my words, and 
to write them down; and it shall be that if 
thou art able to write what I ought to have 


said, that I will reward thee liberally 


t 
And the maiden was glad: for she needed 


the job, and the emoluments thereof 


But not ma lays after, the Business Man 
called to the maiden and said, Sister, this 
sentence ith no verb; and this word was 
spelled so by no lexicographer that I ever 
heard of: and this period should be a comma, 


and this comma a period 
Moreover he said to her, Why didst 
not apply thyself when thou wast in school 
For verily thy have known 
' 


about these 


thou 
teachers must 
things 

And the maiden answered and said, Verily, 
I did apply kind sir; for day after 
day I did my ymework diligently, and turned 


in papers until it was a burden on my teachers 


- 
myseit, 


even to correct them. 

And the Business Man and said, I 
believest thou; and thy homework this 
evening will be to rewrite these letters accord- 
ing to the made upon 
them, that they may be mailed in the morning 


sighed 


writing that I have 


th 


AND it came to pass another day that the 


Business Man said unto the maiden, Thy 


speed seemeth but slowness; tor | perceive 
that when I talk t 1 seemest tress 
and the letters that thou writest are fearfully 
and wonderfully constructed Didst thou not 
apply thyself to shorthand when thou wast in 
scl yl ? 

Then the maiden wept, a 1 sa Did I not 
tell thee that | 1 all the prescribed home- 
work when I was in school? Not a day was 
there W i I } t tu pax and if 
perchance | was absent a da behold, on the 
following day I made up. What more can 
a girl « 

And the Business Man was w and 
tered words not awful ¢t be sent tft ug 
the mails: but the gist of his remarks, ex 
pressed printably, would be this: Consign thy 
homework to Gehenna! What care I what 
homework thou hast done, or what books 
thou hast “gone through,” or what “credits 
have been given thee? I pay thee " . 


“homework,” nor for having studied books, nor 


x “credits”; but I pay thee cash for taking 
flown in notebooks and turning into mailable 
transcripts the letters that | tate to the 

And the n len wept sore 





AND the heart of the Business Man 


touched, and he said, Here, don't cry, kid, or 


you'll wash streaks in your eeks. Too bad 
you didn’t spend more time in learning, a 
less in preparing “homework it you aren't 
licked yet 

I'll tell thee vhat I’ l I'll try thee for 
another month, i ee gets out thy shorthan 
manual and thy book on Business Englis 
und thy typewrit ma al 

But I've sold ‘em! the maiden answered 

Then get some new ones, replied the Busi 
ness Man. and study then at home every 
night for a montl 

Every night? wailed the maider every 
ingle night in the week a month? 

Well, every 1 t except Saturday a 


Sunday, for a month. And if thou canst in 
that time learn to write shorthand, and to 


spell, and to use the letters called Capitals, 
and to punctuate, then I will keep thy name 
ym the payroll 

But if thou dost not learn these things, I'll 


re thee and get another stenographer, as 


sure as my name is Bill Jones. 


AND the maiden wept, but softly; and she 





told her mother that Bill Jones was an un 
reasonable, unfeeling wretch. But she studied, 


for she really was a good kid; and afte 
knew almost as much about 
even about transcription, as 


have known when she left school 


many moons she 


1 


shorthand, and 
she should 
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From Stenographer to 


Restaurant 
Manager 


By HELEN RAYMOND 


LADYS BAUNACH, at the age of 27 
must rank as one of America’s young 
est restaurant managers—and one of the 
most capable, too. She wouldn’t be where she 
is today without level-headedness, an ability 
to get along with and size up people of all 
descriptions, a desire to make good in all the 
jobs she has undertaken, a love of the one 
she now has. and—a knowledge of shorthand 


and typewriting 


GLADYS grew up in Michigan City, Indi- 
ana, and went to high school and business 
college there. When she was quite a young 
girl—eleven or twelve—her father had a gro- 
cery store. There Gladys gained her first ex- 
perience in dealing with the public when she 
used to help her father wait on the customers 
after school hours. Later on, Mr. Baunach had 
a tobacco shop and Gladys helped him there, 
too, with the bookkeeping and office work, 
ilso dealing with customers and salesmen. She 
told me that when her father had finished 
talking with these people, he would ask her 
what she thought of them, and they would 
discuss their various characteristics to see 
how well they agreed. This gave her her 
first opportunity of judging people—an ability 
the importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated in the restaurant business today 


WHEN 1932 and the worst of the depression 
came along, and her father’s business had 
slowed up, like everything else, Gladys de- 
cided to strike out for herself. She went to 
Chicago—her first trip there alone—and started 
to scour the town for a job of some sort. 
This was in November. First she tried the 
tobacco houses (she felt she knew something 
about that business and would stand a better 
chance of finding a job in that field), but she 
met with no success. Next she tried the ad 
vertising agencies, with the same results. In 
the meantime, she was answering ads and 
leaving applications all over town. She would 
take a map of the city, get on a streetcar, 
and get off whenever she thought she was in 
a neighborhood where she might find some 
thing to do. Times were bad and none of her 
efforts brought her what she was looking for 
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Persistence won this 

girl a job, but Gladys 

Baunach worked her- 

self out of that job 
and up! 





f 


So Gladys decided to go home for Christmas. 
Then, on December 22, she had a call from a 
florist in Chicago who wanted her to make 
wreaths for the holidays. Now Gladys had 
never made a holly wreath in her life, but 
she was willing to try; so back she went to 
Chicago, and when the boss wasn’t looking 
she persuaded someone to show her the proper 
way to wind the holly with wires so that the 
wires would be on the inside and the holly 
on the outside. And she was kept at it until 
one o'clock on Christmas Day 


THEN scarcely was she rested from this 
strenuous three days’ work when she met an 
old classmate on the street in Chicago and he 
suggested that she see a man by the name of 
Carder, who had a restaurant at 118 North 
Dearborn Avenue. She went there and asked 
Mr. Carder for a job—any kind of a job 
gut Gladys was 5 feet 734 inches tall and Mr 
Carder wasn’t interested in such tall girls 
his hostesses were only five feet four. He 
flatly turned her down, yet Gladys didn’t let 
this discourage her. She wanted a job and 
she liked Mr. Carder; so she went back the 
next day and the next—she went back until 
he was tired of seeing her and hired her. 
Her job was to be that of hostess in the 
dining room. She kept at it for two months 
but it worried her because she had had secr« 
tarial training and hadn't been able to use it 
Luck was with her, however, for about that 
time Mr. Carder’s secretary left and he asked 
Gladys if she would like the job. Gladys 
would. She told me that, like most other be- 
ginners, she was scared stiff when she wrote 
her first letter for him—she was so scared 
that she forgot to make any paragraphs in it 
Mr. Carder told her, when she gave it to him 
to sign, that he didn’t care whether a para- 
graph was needed to divide the thoughts or 
not, but he thought letters looked nicer 
with more than one paragraph on a page 
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As 


menus 


Mr. Carder’s secretary, Gladys t 


; 
ypea 


The first day they were serving rasp 


berries. Gladys had always been a pretty good 
speller, but she was stuck on that word. And 
vere wasnt a dictionary about. “Rass” 

razz’—she knew neither was right, but she 
ust couldn't think of the right way. Finally, 
in desperation, she wrote “razzberries,” and mn 


ne caught the error before the 


menu reached 


the printer. But he found it and she was 
saved the embarrassment of laughter on the 
part of the guests 

SHORTLY after she began the secretarial 
work, she also took on some of the duties 
which she still has as restaurant manager 


checking the waitresses and assuming the 





re- 
I 


sponsibility for their appearance and general 
conduct; judging applicants for positions; in 
terviewing them, measuring them, and, when 
she felt they would qualify, discussing them 
with Mr. Carder. In this way she learned 
when she had made mistakes in judgment and 
finally to see people as he saw them and be 
able to tell s mething about their character 
by noticing the way they walked, their physi 
cal build, and how the me he eve 
In 1935 Mr. Cardet opt ] e second-floor 
room in Chicag " placed Gladys 
n charge as supervisor. She was also in 
charg¢ {f the entire dining-room group of 
both floors, and at the same time was doing 


the hiring for all departments and acting as 
assistant manager. In fact, at one time she 
was signing letters as Service Supervisor, As 
stant Manager, Secretary to Mr. Carder, or 
Personnel Director and Office Manager, ac 
cording to the nature of their content 
In the summer of 1939 Mr. Carder told 
Gladys he was thinking of ening another 


restaurant and wanted to put her in charge 
yt it. She didn’t know where it would be, and 
retused to give the idea much serious thought 


until it actually materialized. In Septen 





iber 


Mr. Carder took a trip to Los Angeles and 


while he was there, negotiated tor a low, 
rambling, California-type building at 6300 
Wilshire Boulevard 

Gladys was rather excited about this new 


too 
At 
apprehensive 
Mr. Carder 


Was capable ol doing a 


venture, but took it as part of her work, 


and looked upon it sort of challenge 
when she became a littl 
it, sl bered that if 


she remen 
thought 


a> a 
times, 
about 
hadn't she 


good job as a restaurant manager, he wouldn't 


have turned it over to her, and she felt that 
with Ins confidence to back her, she really 
would be able to make a success of it—she 
would have to, in order to justify his faith 
in her and her ability! 

Fri \M the very beginning, the California 


has been successful. Things have gone 


like the 


unting 


venture 


wrong, of course first clear Sunday 


when they were «¢ on the dining room 


filling up gradually, so most of the waitress« 


told not to report uw 


doors opened at five, nearly seventy 
1 «I 


ad been itil six o* lock 


When the 


live peopie wer walt gy t come i and there 
was practically n t erve then lhe 
\\ le Carder tai und Glady T e ft t 
occasion al ull cat cad lou ba and 1 I 
betwee t! Kitchen 1 the guests in the 
effort t et it all went away sat ed. The 
slow service that [x iw day and at 
times t plete lack of it—had no detri 
mental effect on the success oO! Un place, 
however. It is catering to more and mort 
[x ple all the tum Gladys’ biggest thrill so 
far was Easter Sunday, when she served a 
capacity crowd a i I was | first big 
Sunday a i Mr. Ca i back 
to Chica the week | I t 1 e he 
feel that she wa i I pol 
hle for its ‘ 


elt s! Ss at the restaurant tron it 
midnight. w nly Mondays off. What ure 
‘ ‘ is she likes 1 ise 10T 
OW PI taking 
1 bat e roof her 
apartment i ¢ meet het on 
would never suspect that she has 
he responsibilty of seeing that 
fifty people do their work right 
both inside and outside thi 
charming place 
No doubt this apparent lack 
of worry on her part comes 
from the fact that she has had 
the best of training for the job 


and from her belief that if or 
loves his work and is truly in- 
terested in its success, it cannot 
help but come up to his expec- 
tations. 




















Colonel Batista shows Dr. Gregg that he 
can still write shorthand 


Congratulations Again 
in Order 


HEN this picture was taken, in the fall 

of 1938, during Colonel Batista’s visit to 
New York, it was Dr. Gregg who was re- 
ceiving the congratulations, for that year 
marked the Golden Jubilee of the invention 
of Gregg shorthand. The letter they are ex- 
amining here is a testimonial, in the Colonel's 
own Gregg, to the important part shorthand 
had played in his career, and an expression 
of thanks to his teacher, the author of the 
system. 


THIS summer, when Batista’s remarkable 
rise was climaxed by his election to the presi- 
dency of Cuba, congratulations were again in 
order—to the Colonel, this time, from Dr. 
Gregg. And once more, in acknowledging Dr 
Gregg’s message, the President-elect, on July 
16 from Havana, expressed his appreciation: 


“_T have been informed of the constant 
interest which you have taken in the outcome 
of the Cuban electoral campaign. 

“The people of Cuba have given their an- 
swer at the polls by conferring upon me the 
great honor of naming me President of the 
Republic for a period of four years. 

“I wish to express my gratitude for your 
interest, and at the same time convey my 
cordial greetings to the master and creator 
of the symbols which I've so proudly used for 
many years, 

“Your very affectionate friend, 
“FULGENCIO Batista” 


NEWS inWORD 


Flies to Class 


TUDYING by correspondence with a 

teacher miles away is common these 
days—but attending classes in person at a 
distance of 230 miles is unusual, to say the 
least. However, one of C. A. Shupp’s stu- 
dents at Los Angeles does just that. Miss 
Martha Lundy commutes weekly betwee 
that city and her home in Las Vegas. She 
flies her own airplane back and forth. 


Enthusiasts at Frisco 
CHIEVEMENT in shorthand demands 


continuous effort, | 

Miss Evelyn C. Lyman’s at the San Fran 
cisco High School of Commerce it is joyous 
effort. The eagerness with which the stu 
dents attack the projects introduced to 
vary the work, is evidenced by the elaborate 


ut in classes like 


exteriors of the notebooks in the display case 
pictured here 
No teacher assigns work requiring sued 


covered notebooks or elaborate lettering 
white ink, red ink, = artisti mountings 
What she does assign in this case is a 
notebook intend 
ed to center the 
student’s atten- 
tion on expand 





ing vocabulary, 
phrase develop- 
ment, shorthand 
penmanship. 
And what she 
gets, in addition 
to this, from a 
class using ma- 
terial correlated 
with school sub- 
jects that inter- 
est each indi- 
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vidual, is a col- 
lection of amaz- 
ingly beautiful 
shorthand. 





ALTHOUGH 
the photograph 
was not clear 
enough to show 
the shorthand, 
the variety and 
quality of the 
work is evident, 
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PRINT IN BINDING 


An attractive display of work at 
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AND PICTURE 


t would t bring Honorable Mention 
Da s ar alter eal grace the class 
room walls. Under the spur of out-ot-the- 
routine tives, the less capable students 

é the itstanding students surpass 
themseives on this term project 


MonoGregg Vogue Reaches 


New High 





is that swamp 
r expert thand plate writer, right up 
: / a _ Central Valley High School MonoGreggs 
‘ the ‘ ‘ } » ther t lvé« he 

power army t I needl« this summe 
, 1 ‘ umes on b kets irs “ ‘ 
scarves, a] } handker« lis, a ate \ { 

Wr t s rt ind < Mi nor wa \ M { pat 
vitl ‘ i thread is £ er witl i I ‘ i r 
ang. And wit! hool op. ushe g in new ASS! t iy! 
veal apparel, there will be a multitude VW t , 
nov Ss lI 1 i M ‘A; gs Chey ir t 
sim] make. All y ( Ss wi ur nan id s fl t 
I short ilk I | pr { I } CT backed } r I ‘ | ‘ \ ive 
I irb uper, transfer the name to the i t " t r another tim 
terial you want to embroider, by rubbing a per rt i Gr \ be w ‘ 
cil up and down over the pattern until the MonoGreggs this fall and having loads of fu 

url npre } Wil +} : ‘ ‘ e £¢ le \\ . ‘ , 
< troyry the 
r cide < N y k | \ . 
a on ew York G.S . Winners 
nar ‘ 1 ti 
lear! rhe | ; ‘ ‘ } 
get | witl naner ‘ 
hel ’ i s¢ re 
your re lle r + (CS 4 ( test 
’ sw f ‘ M et Oswald 
y Ol Cal get - . — 
P ( M DD I Mt. Ve 
your Mom 
Gr ritt nor / , Rose Ma Pater 
eggs W en 
pe — Mrs. Robert H. 1 Scarsdal 
vy one or our 
\ ra H. Cerr Ridgewood 
expert plate 
Sei irial S M Ma ‘LB 1! 
writers, if you 
. Delehanty |! tut 
pre ter, tor only 
5 cents, which 100 w s Be e Wagner, 
t covers han- Commerce Hig Yonkers; Sylvia Cohen, 
dling costs Mor Hig , s: Wm. E. Demp 
Ask your teach sey, Flus! Sylvia Becker, New York 
er to send a City. 7% rs: I Mille Washington 
self = addressed School tor » retaries New iT} | rances 
Stamped  envel- Laser, Columbus High 
ope, a typed list (120 wpm Sindent Dorothy M. Molt, 
of the names to New York U; Walter W: Commerce 
be written, and High. Stenographers Albert Hoving, Gar 
5 cents for each field, N. J Seula Carrozola, Roosevelt, L. | 





vommerce High School, San Francisco 


name. 


forwa 


We 


rd 


will 
the 


transfer patterns 


Mrs. Hel McConnell. Colu 


7 ea hers 
High; 
West New York 


1< 
uu 
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How’s Your English? Is it Up to Par? 
First of a series of Quizzes 


Arranged by E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


N executive in a certain company had 
been interviewing several applicants for 
in his office. Finally, 


a stenographic position 
had been 


he called the employment agency that 
sending applicants to him and said 

“Don’t send any more applicants over here 
who can't speak correct English. 1 don’t car 
how bright they may be, or how much ex- 
perience they may have had, or what other 
qualifications they have—if they can’t carry 
on a fifteen-minute interview without br« 
ing four or five rules of grammar, | don't 
want to be bothered with them!” 


THIS man, rather bluntly, voiced the feeling 
of most employers 

No student who is preparing to enter the 
business world can afford to neglect a sing] 
opportunity to improve and correct 
the English language. 

In the first place, to make errors in gran 
mar brands one as ignorant or, worse, as care 
less. In the second place, most dictators rely 
on their stenographers to correct any slips in 
English that they may make in their dictation 

To help you in your self-improvement ef 
forts, the GREGG WRITER will run a series of 
quizzes this year, each dealing with a dif- 
ferent phase of English. 

This first quiz consists of sentences that 
contain one or more of the commoner errors 
in English—the type of errors one hears con- 
stantly on the street, in streetcars and buses, 
in stores—everywhere. Perhaps you yoursel! 


are guilty of making one or more of thes« 
mistakes, 


IN taking this quiz, underline each erro: 


and in the margin write the word or words 


that should be substituted for the incorrect 
ones, 

When you have finished, turn to the list of 
correct answers on page 32, and check your 
work, 

To compute your score, for every error you 


overlooked, deduct 2% points from 100. The 


resulting figure represents your percentage 
Office workers should have a pertect score, 

and stenographers in training should rate 90 

to 100 per cent. If your results are below 


these standards, your English needs attention. 


Watch for the second test in the November 
issue. 


1. The X Grocery Company don’t carry 
any of our products. 


2. Plea arrange r report 1¢ 
ii¢csn arfa tneirs 

3. Ca l take | | | wr iror one to 
two today 

4, Mr. Wright ha vritten a real xl 
letter of introducti 

5. This is all tl ther this bus eS 

( I wisl I « ] ne t the meeting 

evening 

7. The shipp adi that 
{ I it 

8 My teacher : t | 1 ¢ | my 
pelling today 

9 Anvone of r x] } hadn't iwht 

make n stakes Ke Tf t 

It She was delighte« ecelve in i te 
to t rmal dance 

11. | would never sus him of being an 
it te. 

12. Did he say who t package was from? 

13. I sure feel good today 

14. There is entirely too many books on this 
shelf 

15. Each of the salesmen were given a quota 
to mect 

16. Whom did they say made the mistake’? 

17. Us girls are going to Washington. 

18. I thought it was her 

19. That correspondence must be some place 
in the ofhee 

20. What kind of a fountain pen do you 


recs mmend ? 

21. Where can you buy those kind of en- 
vel yx sf 
2. Please place all of the cards in back of 
the guide card. 

23. I wish that that gossipy stenographer 
would leave me be 

24. If you was me, what would you do 

25. I haven't only a few minutes to catch 
my train. 

26. This here stock is to be divided up be- 
tween the New York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton omeces, 

27. The correspondence shows that we 
loaned him $50. 

28. I don’t know if I can take the time to 
do that today. 

29. It’s too bad he didn’t get to go to the 
convention 

30. A large per cent of our business comes 
from the Middle West 
1. I can’t hardly tell the twins apart. 

2. Neither the Purchasing Department or 
the Receiving Department has any record of 
the receipt of the goods. 

33. His guilt has never been proven. 

34. We have prepared a new price schedule 
A copy of same is enclosed. 

35. There is no question of him being able 
to do it if he will put |! ind to it. 


ae On 


nis i 
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BY YOUR AWARDS YE’RE KNOWN 


A complete series of awards to mark the proud possessor’s prog- 
ress from beginner to expert has been arranged for our readers 





By FLORENCE FE. ULRICH 


1 result of that 











OWD Y : 
folks! extra effort 
How are Chere was noth 
you doing? How cAchievement Record 4 unusual about 
does it feel to be ; etches e work of these 
tripping the light : of } r y" as udents until 
fantastic over as ey became 
typewriter key- % pepped up” with 
boards, and glid- %. enthusiasm for 
ng around circles, : . Cotifentes Amartes U7 winning awards 
The GREGG WRITER 
urves, and off on 3 270 Medios Avenue Once started, 
straight lines to ad however, they 
ve tune of dicta launched imto a 
Se Saar __—— 

Lor writing as oe ieal = reless effort to 
signments? Have An album for your Certificates excel in short- 
you noticed that hand and in typ 
you ca write ng, and finished 
ust a le ist ach «time jy try it? ‘ ‘ f the tops,” with better 
Wasn't S hing of a thr to read your than-average skill. 1 se two million stenog 
first letter or story from shorthand iphers are thanking their lucky stars that 
ey learned about these interesting tests and 
VERY possibly the vision of your ultimate wa cel utes and prizes, in order that 

cation as a secretary or stenographer seems they might begin early to win them. These 
remote now Nevertheless, you should have estumonial { superior skill helped them to 
that vision, or an ideal to help you keep your procure more interesting and remunerative 

yurse and prod you into more intensive effort ibs, and the quality of work that resulted in 

Your interest and attitude toward your study e award enabled them to keep it 
has much to do with the success you will There is an attractive two-tone Certificate 
Album that each subscriber may have free of 


enjoy in your career later on. You must prac- 
ice avidly, believe it or not It is the con- harge by writing to this Department for it 
tes are received, they 





entration and the enthusiasm that you put As soon as the cert at 
nto your work now that determines the may be mounted in the Album. When com 
umount of joy you have as an accomplished pletely filled it makes an arresting lisplay and 
shorthand or typing artist And all good testimonial of ability 
stenographers are artists! 
I've seen people sit for hours doing a rou- lition to the 2,078,595 certificates, 182,- 
tine piece of work over and over again with 924 students won lovely pins, bracelets, tie 
it a sparkle of creative energy or enthu- clasps, medal fountain pens, fountain pen 
siasm These are the people who ten or desk sets, et for superior accomplishment 
twenty years from now will be grumbling n the vari horthand and typing competi 
bout the inequalities of life. They will vocif tion It is easy to win these awards; you 
erously declare that the only fellow who ever simply put a little of your youthful energy 
gets anywhere is the one with the “pull,” ind pep into shorthand and typing practice as 
and that the luxuries of life are available well as in the new dance steps! To be able 
nly to the favored few. They will not have to take home with you any one of these lovely 
ticed the extra vim and vigor that that awards to show to your family and friends as 
other fellow put into his work earlier in his evidence that you have successfully passed an 
career If someone tells you that the little ' t lestone on the road to your chosen 
extra effort in your study does not pay, don't ree! vorth the effort you put into earn 
believe it! ng } 
. Ask your teacher to enroll you for the serv- 
STUDENTS have received 2,078,595 beau- now Supply yourself with the incen 


tiful certificates in shorthand and typewriting tives for making your shorthand study a lit 
tle more interesting and productive. Ask het 


trom this Department in the last ten years as ( 
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to show you some of the certificates and ©. G. A. Test as soon as you are writing 
prizes and to tell you something about how shorthand fluently and with a fair degree of 
soon you may begin to work for them, If she accuracy in the formation of the notes 
does not have an Awards Album, or the Cre rhe Junior O. A. T. Test may be typ 
dentials Booklet, suppose you drop us a card, at any time after you have mastered the key- 
giving your teacher’s name and the school board. This certificate entitles you to work 
name and address, and let us send these to further toward the Senior O \ I Award 
her. You and your class Hundreds of thousands 
mates will enjoy seeing of typists throughout 
them the world are proud of 
Acquire the habit of their Membership in this 
reading your shorthand Instructions for Shorthand Tests Order, and many of 
magazine each and every ; them won it while 
Pseser The purpose of the O.G.A. is to develop 
month. You may not be @ practical shorthand writing style. The students in school. Have 
able to read all of the JUNIOR O.G.A. AWARD is given to stu- you ever seen pictures 
aces \ dents who have had sufficient practice to be and " 
interesting shorthan able to write freely, smoothly, and correctly and portraits h one : on 
stories and articles im the Junior O.G.A Test on page 28. The the typewriter fr Well, 
mediately, but there is pin is awarded on qualifying specimens; you will see them from 
papers that do not qualify are returned with . 
graded material that you criticisms and suggestions for further prac- time to time in the pages 
} ce . : es. The O.G.A. ‘ me The 
an use for the verv tice for the perfection of notes. bo of this magazine. The 
, , MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE is awarded : : 
first month Too, you on specimens qualifying on the Membership typewriter is very ver- 
can extract manv us¢ Test (page 23) written in a good practical satile in the hands of a 
1] a" +} : style, with attention given to fluency, forma- ert 2 cor! Skill 
ful hints om me gen tion of curves, proportion, and correct execu- Vapour Of rator OKI 
eral articles, and the tion generally. ind efficiency are de- 
. : Practice the O.G.A. Test as often as you aie ; . “oe 
stories ol the success Ol can in order to secure a specimen of your asi ped in pra tice, so 
other young men and best writing style to submit for the award lon't shirk—not even on 
women in business will one assignment! 
inspire you to. better Ty pewriting , 
study. Preserve your F b OUR aim in typing 
magazines and read the The O.A.T. Junior and Senior Member- is to develop accurate 
. ships encourage proper attention to arrange- . ~ 
rest of the pages later, ment, accuracy, and rhythmic stroking in and rapid finger action, 
when you have mastered typing. Any make of typewriter may be so that you will make 
LOT LEME used. The JUNIOR O.A.T. Test (page a ke fhone 
sufhcient shorthand 19) requires neatness in arrangement, ac- fewer mistakes. nce 
curacy, and even touch. you have acquired a 
. he SENIOR O.A.T. TEST requires skill 
OR ’ : sonable comm: o 
§S HORTHAN I writ in cattlnd Gb Gha.ceere if ene Gants ane Given, reasonable con mand of 
ing tests and the type- Part II should be arranged on a second sheet. the keyboard you must 
writing tests are pub- A study of the test (page 19) will suggest work persistently for ac 
the best method of arranging it to secure : . 
lished in this magazine an attractive and easily read copy. celeration of gait. Mere 
every month. A satis- The Competent Typist Awards begin at ly typing at an even 
- 30 words a minute, for which the PROG- lin ys 
factory writing of the RESS CERTIFICATE is issued. The pin pace has little value in 
Junior O. G \. Test is given for 50 words, and COMPETENT increasing speed, except 


rYPIST CERTIFICATES, beginning at 60. 
The test (page 20) must be written in a 
ceive the Writing Prog ten-minute period, with not more than five in eliminating waste 
errors. It may be practiced as often as you 


will enable vou to re while it is still effective 











re in, an assing itior 
ss | ,» and pa sing like, to secure your best speed for the month m : ; ; 
the O, G. A. Test brings before the final paper is submitted for an Remedial practice on 
the coveted member- award. specific words which 
: : eS . : aa ° ° 
mp m Ge Crew of Transcriptions provide fingering difh- 
Gregg Artists There culty not only enables 
are a million and a In addition to these monthly tests, there you to correct the error 
half ‘ } is a page of shorthand matter for transcrip- , : 
ait stenographers, tion speed practice. The records you make uit enables you to ac- 
working in almost every on transcribing these letters each month are quire rhythm and speed 
toe ; 7 recorded by the teacher and reported once a 
country, who are mem- year for comparison with the work being in yping Our typist 
bers of this fine Order done in the other schools This month's has selected the words 


of Gregg Artists. ee Speed Project will be found on 
v > 66. 


You will want to join (page 20), which in her 
opinion might require 


in this month’s _ test 


this organization just as 





soon as you possibly some special practice 
can and it is the You may find others. If 
style of shorthand that you write which any word, or letter combination, causes you to 
brings the award. The development of a_ halt or slow up your typing—if you find your 
good style of shorthand is essential to speed self transposing letters—add these words to 
and to accuracy in taking dictation and tran your list of words for special practic: 


scribing it. You are ready to take the Junior More about the awards next month 
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September Test Material 


iii clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritien list of mames to expedite checking 
and insure accuracy in making out certificates September copy is good as membership tests until 
October 25, 1940 


Sentor 0. .. | Test mitting the test 9. Exercise care and idg 
ment in arranging the coy so that the ht 
After you have prepared an attractive and techni- ad . . 
cally perfect copy of Part I, properly paragraphed, hand margin will not be unduly ragged. This 
put the suggestions into effect in the short tabulation sometimes calls for dividing a word Such 
required in Part Il We are running Part II solid, i : a line ¢ cecil 1] 
and expect you to tabulate it in correct form. divisions must de according tO COrrect sylta 
bication, and there should not be too many 
> +n" ' 
PART I of them in a given oop) 10 Wh decora 
SOME IMPORTANT “DON’TS” IN _ tive borders or cover designs are not a re 
, . ’ y Lent the tear tvoist of irtist 
rYPING. 1. Don’t use a machine with quirement of the test, a typist . . 
, tery _ mene ' 7 tiirthe stir « < 
a very faded ribbon or with dirty type mperament may further d = 
. . ' hy tynina bor re of < ns " in 
Io quality for an O.A.T. Award the type COpy OF SYPME | rde r desig Keep i 
nind ti tr reietic nH al ¢ ng ma 
written matter must be sufhciently clear to mind mat & OA ~~ po ~wah — eS ae 
be easily readable. Tests having the c’s,* win a Gold O.A.T. Pin as well as the cet 
tificate of membership in the Order of Ar 


e's, d's and b's filled up, showing that the 
tistic pists 
type is not clean, are not acceptable. 2. An ‘5! l'ypist 


even, white margin or space is required p 7 

ART 
iround the copy. Under no circumstances 
must the margins be less than one inch wide TAXES. There is given below schedule 
lests written too close to the top of the setting forth the status, as of LD ember 3] 
paper or too near the bottom or with more 1939, of the general taxes and penalties a 


white space on one side of the copy than on crued against the property: 


} 
ne > > 
Year, 1YSl: [ npa d Balance Nl ay | 1939 


placement or arrangement of the Copy before - 
h i } 
$3,250.00 ; Add non il Penalt es none ) ; [ n 


the other, must be disqualified. Gauge t 


preparing the final test. 3. The heading o1 

title of the test copy must be centered on a_ |! uid Balance Dec. 31, 1939, $3,250.00; 1932 
line by itself at least two spaces between the 107,831.08; $5,376.49; 113,207.57 1933 
title and the test. The title should be writ 105,355.88; 5,708.84; 111,064.72; 1934; 83 

ten in all capital letters, with or without 406.98; 4,895.70; 88,302.08; 1935: 61 

underscoring. There is no period after the 751.42 3881.07: 65.632.49 1936: 65 

head iv. 4. The Junior O.A ig ‘Test must 500.27 4478.65 69.978.9? 1937: 4 531 (Vy 
be arr inged on one sheet of paper only. It 498 4? 5.029.5] 1938: *39 668.04 620.41 

the COP) is too long to be double spaced on 40. 288.45; total $471.294.76: $25 459.58. 
one sheet, use single space Junior ests $496. 754.34. 

arranged on two sheets of paper cannot be 

accepted 5. Senior O.A.T. Tests must be * Balance after payment of $25,000 made 
arranged on two sheets of paper: Part I on since May 1, 1939, a irt of which was aj 

the first sheet and Part II on the second plied to interest. NOTE: 1939 taxes amount 
sheet, unless otherwise specified in the regu to $59,074.70 one-half of which was 
lations. 6. The Senior O.A.T. Test usualls due Tune 1. 1940 and the balance December 
calls for tabulation. This means that the 1, 1940. No payments thereon have been 
figures or items must be listed in columns, made to date. 1940 taxes have not yet been 
or otherwise arranged to provide for the billed, but are estimated about the same as 
greatest clarity and comprehension without 1939 

toilsome reading. Students may seck the 

advice ot the teacher in preparing the tabu Junior O. A. T. Test 

lation of Senior O.A.T. Tests, but under 

no Cire umstances will these tests be a epted on ‘aos ane Ray iuioutas cess .~ 
if the copy is not tabulated, or is written in your Junior Test 

running torm. Remember that the tTunction . . : . . 
of any tabulation is to present a given copy HE GREAT E ST HING IN LIFE. 
with brevity, clearness, and easy comprehen A teacher — asked her pees wat they 
sion. 7. Always use two spaces between considered ae ee ee wo age ame 
paragraphs, whether the copy be single or best answer was given by a little girl who 
double spaced. 8. Check all figures in the ‘#4: “To grow and grow forever and 
copy to see that they are correct before sub- ~—— 


(sutzon Borglum the dist nguished Amer 


* Underscore the words italicized here ican Se ulptor who is Continued om page 23 
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September Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 


each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 





Strokes 

I have just learned how to get rid of friends, and to 54 
hit the salary mark of those whose incomes are in the 108 
upper brackets. It is so simple that I am half sick with the 170 
thought of how much extra wordage I might have put out 225 
had I discovered the trick a few years ago. For the benefit 286 
of other writers whose homes are infested with many and 343 
frequent visitors, I shall explain how it was done. 396 
In order to write, I find it necessary to have absolute 452 
seclusion and privacy. I cannot satisfactorily catch up the 513 
thread of thought after it has been cut by interruption. 571 
My ideas become jumbled, and I’m not able to express my 627 
thoughts as fluently as if I were permitted to write them 685 
down as they are conceived. If you have ambitions to be- 742 
come a famous author, you may want to put my plan into 797 
operation. It is very simple. Here’s how. 842 
When one of your friends comes in, instead of wrink- 894 
ling up your brow in a scowl, or frown, at the intrusion, 952 
smile pleasantly and escort him to the most comfortable 1008 
chair in your living room or on the back porch. Fix him 1065 
up a cold drink of lemonade or prune juice. Ask him how 1122 
his family is getting along, and if he has completely re- 1179 
covered from his previous indisposition. When you have 1235 
him fully relaxed, spring your trap. 1273 
Take out a neat batch of script and ask him as a special 1330 
favor to count the words in it. Explain that your pub- 1385 
lishers have wired you of their urgent need for these chap- 1444 
ters. It does not matter that you have already counted the 1504 
words and know exactly how many there are; you might 1557 


even tell him that you have, but that you would like to 1613 
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Strokes 

have his figures also. Stress the importance of the count 1672 
being accurate, or within fifty words of the correct count, 1732 
so that the editors will not blacklist you as a word-chiseler. 1796 
If he counts as all of my friends do, or by the word method, 1857 
you will be able to finish at least another chapter in your 1917 
story by the time he is through. 1951 
After you have sprung this upon your guests a few 2001 
times, you will probably not be bothered so much any 2054 
more. Of course, you must not be too obvious. You must 2111 
convince them that they are helping you to create fine 2166 
literature, otherwise they may refuse to work and will 2221 
leave you with the problem of entertaining them until 2275 
they are ready to leave. 2301 
In order to vary this program, you might occasionally 2355 
ask them to read the scripts, and to write out for you a full 2417 
page of criticisms of each story. If any of your friends 2475 
prove stubborn, or if they are the kind with a heart of gold 2536 
who will do anything to help you win the Award but insist 2594 
they are not capable of doing what you ask of them, you 2650 
may inflict the last stage of the process known as “giving 2709 
them the works.” Put your friend into the aforesaid arm- 2766 
chair and recite the plot of your latest novel to him, not 2825 
forgetting any of the minor characters. When his eyes 2880 
close, and his mouth falls open, you can tiptoe away to 2936 
your typewriter and finish your morning quota of writing. 2095 
I recommend this technique wholeheartedly. And the 3047 
nice part of itis that after your manuscript is published, and 3111 
you are ready to receive congratulations, you will find 3167 
these same friends clamoring to enjoy your hospitality, 3223 
with a vague, mellow feeling that somehow they have con- 3279 
tributed their share to your popularity. —Selected. 3319 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.} 











Words for special practice: friends, conceived, comfortable, wrinkling, scowl, recovered, word- 


chiseler, armchair, aforesaid. 
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Transcription Speed Project 


(304 Actual Words) 
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(Continued from page 19) carving the giants of 
American history upon the face of Mount 
Rushmore in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota, has a stimulating philosophy. “I can- 
not tell you how to be a giant any more 
than I can tell you how to grow to be eight 
feet tall,” he says “I can merely say, 
‘Grow!’ Nature will take care 
food and sunshine 


cal growth if are pro- 


vided. 


of our physi- 


23 


“And nature takes care of our growth 
within if knowledge and beauty are pro- 
vided. And what is it that must grow with- 
in? Find the seed. It is buried down there 
under the soil and refuse of other people's 
ideas, It is yourself. Feed it. It may grow 
into a giant. But you will never know it. 
my friend. Everybody may see it but you 
Giants are so humble they fancy themselves 
Pygmies.” The Friendly Adventurer. 


O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set 


Carmela Disefano, Senior 
High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania ee 

Nancy Stratton, Dunsmore 
Business College, Staunton, 
Virginia 

Cleo Boggy, Tllinols State 
Normal University, Normal 
Tilinois 


(For instructions see page 14) 


O.G.A. Bracelet or 
Tie Clasp 
Yvonne Nations, Western Higt 


School, Detroit, Michigan s 
Lucile Huffman, High School, , i 


Mason City, Iowa ? 
Bernice Quigley Sen Jose _ R 
State College San Jose 
California 
“i Fed 
7 — 
Gold Pin ead 
Alice Mae Moore, Senior 
High School, Miami, Flor ) ? 
ida _ jas 


Dorothy Bruck, St. Alphon- 
sus High School, St. Louls 
Missouri 

Judith Dorman, High School é 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 

Margaret Jane Allen, Harter & 


Stanford Township High F ee s J ) 

School, Flora, Illinois . 
Maxine Schiampp, Humboldt g 

High & hool, St Pau! 

Minnesota 
Emerson Lowry, Senior High 

School Mansfield, Massa 

chusetts 


Frances Edi, St. John Cathe 
dral High School, Milwau 
kee, Wisconsin 


O. G. A. Membership Test ed 


2. PP ) Gehl Tucker 
. og rT — ? High School, 

pH, ( Pat 
. /2—7 4 ¢ f= wat 


2 

-_— > 

(ys a oe ( , ness 
C 


Masami Fujii High School 
Kaual Hawall 
Elizabeth Lyons Immacu 
late Conception Commercial 
Se hoc Bronx, New York 
Community 
Altamont, I! 
nois 
ricia Gullfoyle Exige 
Junior College, Madi 
son Wisconsin 


Bronze Pin 


Julia Goff South Kitsap 
) Union High Scho Port 
: ? Orchard Washingtor 


a Olive Patterson, High School, 
Scituate Massachusetts 
— Mary Duffy St Patrick's 
3 ) ‘) School, Watertown, Marea- 
husetts 
Dolores Friess. High School 
Mandan, North Dakota 
, | 2 Billle Zane May Landon 
High School, New London 
“A Texas 
O'Donnell Cathedral 


- 9 John 


Latin School Cleveland 
ys ( Ohio 


Gioria de Castro, St. Mary's 


4 
Academy, Cristobal Cana 
. » a, Zone 
~~ / 
Jean Walters, St. Josepl 
Academy, Pendleton 
SD Oregon 


Margaret Miller, High 
School, East Hampton, 
New York 

Dorthea Wilber, High School 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Gall Rice, High School, 
Osborne, Kansas 

Paula Harwood, Blair Bus! 


a — College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 
Mildred Hahne, High School 


. tod 
bere Wheeler, a. ; Y eC L New Haven, Missourt 
( ss - a 2 . 
School Agawam esse ? “a atl —— Westa Boggess, Capital City 
chusetts . : : : s ( Commercial College 
Mabel Fuji a Analy Charleston, West Virgints 
7 " Sebastor« . 
High School, Set . 2 . o 7 Suzanne Fallon, Visitation 
> ‘i 
California . — d = ° . Academy, Frederick, 
Frances Flanagan, St. Peter Maryland 
— : ~~ Reading / Owen Duff, Community Hig? 
ennsylvania / Tt School, Litchfield. Iino 
Anica Hank. High School —_—v CT se ———_"  _— Janine McGill, High Scho 
Ecorse, Michigan ; Northwood lowa 
Agnes Metsapelto, Memorial ) Alice House. High School 
High School, Ely, Minne oO -_ Z ss ee ? c St. Charles. Missourt 
sota Lorna Mixon, High School 
Rata‘ Ohio 
Silver Pin > + Lucitie ‘oghes, Galli 
=» « “vy O ‘ = e Academy High School 
Shirley Hamilton, Central Gallipelis, Ohio 
High School Sioux City. Flien Marie Andersor High 
lowa Pg School, Chino, California 
Helen Hanley, St. Michael . -P i - —— Mary Arn Mosbiech, & A 
School, Flint, Michigan - phonsus High School, St 
Adele Bickett and Irene — 71 2» Louls, Missouri 
Berding. Setan High P aff! / Norbert Freitag, High Schoo 
Sehool, Cincinnati, Ohio —" “SN Jd © a —=> * Grafton, Wisconsin 


¢7aeo) 











Reported by FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


66 OU are letting yourself in for a full- 
time summer job,” one typewriting 
expert warned when he saw the an- 

nouncement of the Grecc Writer Typewriting 

Contest in our April issue. 

“Nonsense,” I scoffed, “we shall probably 
be lucky if we receive sufficient number of 
qualifying entries for the fifteen banners 
offered!” 

“Wait and see,” this T. E. insisted. “The 
typewriting teachers have been looking for 
just such a project. It will be an excellent 
device for sustaining class effort, and an effec- 
tive gauge of the students’ practical typewrit- 
ing skill. The results should prove useful and 
interesting to typing instructors. You will 


have a fine response.” 


ENCOURAGED, though still dubious, I went 
off for a summer holiday, expecting that 
the task of choosing the Contest winners on 
my return would be comparatively easy. After 
all, it was a first contest, and one must not 
hope for too much! But we were most agree- 
ably surprised at both the quantity received 
and the excellence of the work. Contest papers 
were piled four feet high by the time I re- 
turned ! 

At the outset there were, of course, the 
usual eliminations because of failure to follow 
instructions, to submit the Contest entry in 
accordance with published conditions. Then 
the work of rating individual entries began 
no inconsiderable job, owing to the thousands 
of papers received. There were many truly 
fine pieces of typewriting, and others not so 


good. 


AS the rating progressed it became evident 
that a school team representing fewer than 
80 per cent of the students in the classes or 
that averaged less than 60 words a minute on 
the speed test or took an average of more than 
7 attempts to produce the first three parts 
would not be a serious contender for the priz« 
awards. The rating for quality involved both 
technique and arrangement—even touch, clean 
type, proper placement on the sheet, etc. Tests 
typed on a machine with dirty type were auto- 
matically disqualified. Unsatisfactory repro- 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST 
GREGG WRITER TYPING CONTEST 


duction due to worn-out ribbon, or to too 
light or uncertain touch, likewise was not 
acceptable. After all these points had been 
charted, the actual scoring began. 





{MONG THE WINNERS—Emma Ronge, Ste- 
nographers’ Trophy winner, and smiling Ruth 
Benson, runner-up; Student second-place win- 
ner, Zreeta Satterlee, and the Woodbury team; 


the Merrill team (below); a page of Mrs. 


Schwab’s; and (above right) E. E. Hatfield 


and his team’s cup. 


Stenographers’ Division 


ECAUSE of the interest that attaches it- 
self to a comparison of the work done 
by stenographers with that of students in the 
classroom, we shall begin by giving the re- 
sults in the Stenographers’ Division. 
First prize was won by an all-round good 
stenographer, Mrs. Emma Ronge, of Chicago, 
Illinois. Many of our readers will recall that 














THIRD Prize 
< 














SS SS 


26 


Mrs. Ronge won first place in the O. G. A 
Contest as reported in June, On the typewrit- 
ing entry she made a total of four writings 
to produce the first three parts of the test. 
Her net typing speed on Part 4 was 103 words 
with two errors. The entry was attractively 
arranged and bound, and the typing beautifully 
done. It has been our pleasure to send the 
trophy for First Place to Mrs. Ronge. 


THE second-place winner, Miss Ruth Ben- 
son, also of Chicago, established a perfect 
production score on the first three parts oi 
the test, requiring only one writing for each 
part. She wrote Part 4 of the test with a net 
speed of 86 words a minute with two errors. 
And the quality of the work was very good 

The most beautiful entry received in the 
entire Contest came from Mrs. Marie Schwab, 
of Columbus, Ohio. We hope the reproduction 
will be an inspiration to you students to cul- 
tivate similar pride in your work, inducing 
you to make each piece of typing you do 
attractive to the eye, as well as accurate and 
rapid in production. Mrs. Schwab received 
the highest rating for arrangement, which, 
with a total of four writings on the first three 
parts ol the test, and a speed of 79 net words 
a mnnute, actually scored her third; but as 
there had been no third prize offertd she re 
ceived one of the next seven awards 

Fourth in order of merit was the artistic 
submission of Charles S. Van Winkle, of 
Dallas, Texas, a stenographer well known to 
our readers for his achievements in the 
O. G. A. and Stenographers’ Contests. With 
a net speed of 80 words a minute, written 
without error on Part 4, Mr. Van Winkle 
accomplished the first three parts of the test 
in five writings. The next five winners demon- 
strated ably their ability as typists, and we 
are proud and happy to recognize their ac 
complishment with the award. Congratula- 
tions, and hats off to our stenographers! 


Students’ Individual Event 


IRST Prize in the student class was 

unanimously voted to Delphia Dallin, of 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California 
With a total of seven writings on the first 
three parts of the test, Miss Dallin clinched 
first place with the highest net speed submitted 
in the Contest—122 net words without error 
on Part 4! When a representative of this 
magazine called at the school to witness a 
special speed test given to this student, she 
typed in his presence at the rate of 124 words 
a minute on the ten-minute test! We predict 
a brilliant future for Miss Dallin if she 
matches her typewriting skill with the virtues 
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of good shorthand! And what an attractive 
young person she is you already know from 
her picture on this month’s cover! 

Second place in the Students’ Division was 
won by Zreeta Satterlee, another Woodbury 
student Writing the first three parts of the 
test in a total of four attempts, she wrot 
Part 4 with a net typing speed of 93 words 
a minute without error. This is excellent per- 
formance for either a student or a stenog 
rapher. The accuracy and speed scores of the 
next seven contestants rate them as profes- 
sional typists; the quality of the work done 
justifies the high honor these students had 
conferred upon them in winning the prize 
awards, 

All contestants who wrote with a net typ 
ing speed of 80 or more words a minute re 
ceived the special award of an 80-word Com 
petent Typist Pin. 


School Prizes 


cg University of Oklahoma, with a team 
of 37 students, representing 100 per cent 
ot the typing class, scored highest in the 
school division and captured the first-prize 
trophy in this first Grecc Writer Typewrit- 
ing Contest! The speed of this team was 63 
net words a minute, the average number of 
writings on the first three parts of the test 
were two writings to each part, or a total of 
six. The club received the highest rating in 
this division of the Contest for general ap- 
pearance, 
Mr. E. E. 


wrote us that he was unable to assemble his 


Hatfield, the typing instructor, 


students for a photograph, because they were 
already “scattered all over the United States,” 
so we are showing a photograph of the cup 
and of the instructor, and regret that we ar 
unable to accord to the winning team the hon- 
or of reproducing their photograph. This 
1940 first-prize winner established a fine rec 
ord of performance for teams in future type- 


writing contests to “shoot” at 


WOODBURY College, of Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia, has a great reputation for establish- 
ing records and winning contest awards! The 
Contest entry from the typewriting depart- 
ment, under the instruction of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hayes, was no exception. To assemble the 
Contest papers of 244 students (94 per cent of 
those under instruction) was in itself no easy 
task. To train students to the high individual 
scores which many of them made is an accom- 
plishment of note! There were 22 pertect 
typewriting speed tests in this submission, in- 
cluding the 122-word record of the first-prize 
winner in the Student Event. The speed range 
in this club was from a low of 51 to a high 
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Results of First Annual Typewriting Contest 
Individual Awards 


STENOGRAPHIC DIVISION 








First Prize—Gold-fnished Loving Cu Mrs. Em- Seconp Parize—Three Dollars in Cash and Gold 
ma A. Ronge, McCaleb, Wendt & Miller, Attor ( 1.1 Pin Ruth Bens The Creamery Pack 
neys at Law, Chicago, Illinois ryping speed, age Mig Cor y, Chicag Illinois ryping 
103 words a minute, 2 errors speed, 86 w Ss a minute, errors 

Next Seven Paces 

Mrs. Marie Schwab, Farm Bureau Codperative As lrer an, Put Stenographer, Ma t West 
sociation, Columbus, Ohio. lryping speed, 79 " lyping spec 4.7 words a minute, mm 
words a munute, 2 errors errors 

Charles S. Van Winkle, Higginbotham-Pearlstone Vera Muske, Unemployment Compensation Divis: 
Hardware Company, Dallas, Texas. Typing speed, of the North Dakota Workmen's Compensat« 
80 words a minute, no errors Bureau, bi rck, Nor Dakota ing speed 

Catherine H. Wen, 404 Avenue L, North, Saska- /l words a minute ors 
toon, Saskatchewan, Canada [Typing speed, 75 \lice Marie Renz, I rey Manufacturing Con 
words a@ minute, 1 error pany, (x bus, Uhto Typing speed, /0 words 

Ruth E. Rouse, Office of George M. Warren, Law a minute . ° 
yer, Bristol, Virginia. Typing speed, 75 words a 
minute, 3 errors iward of $1 in Cash and Gold O.A.1]. Pin 

STUDENT DIVISION 

First Prize—Gold-fAnished Loving Cup Delphia SECON Prize hree Dollars im Cash and Gold 
Dallin, W oodbury College, Los Angeles, Cali- 1.7 Pw Zreeta Satterlee, Woodbury Colle ge, 
fornia Typing speed, 122 words a minute, me Los Angeles, California Typing speed, 93 words 
c t a minute errors 

Next Seven Paces 

Richard OQ. Counts, Gail College, Abilene, Texas. leannett« Bievenour >t John Cathedral! High 
Typing speed, 91 words a minute, no errors School, Fresno, California Typing speed, 85 

Josephine Tront, St. Hedwig High School, Detroit, words a minute, 5 errors 
Mich. Typing speed, 88 words a minute, no errors lames A. 7 in, Evening High Scho Baltimore, 

Ena Yolanda Valle, St. Mary of the Pines School, Maryland Typing speed, 85 words a minute, no 
Chatawa, Mississippi l'yping speed, 87 words a Ssrers 
minute, 4 errors Idelle_ I go, W ibury College Los Angeles, 

Marjorie Rickard Margaret Dietz Commercia Calitornia Typing speed, 85 words a minute, 0 
School, Honolulu Hawaii Typing speed, 85 errors 
words a minute, n errors {ward f $1 in Cash and Gold 1] Pin) 

~ . . . 
School Division Awards 
First Prize—Silver Loving Cup: University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, 37 im team I I 
Hatheld, teacher 

5 N PRize— | i Banner Woodbury Col Tuiep ls { nme Me : 
ext Los Angeles, California 44 n team, al ( exe, Mer Wis sit ; in tean 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hayes, teacher Mrs ( } N ¢ tea 

Prize-ScuHoor O.A.T. BANNER WINNERS 

Pace Institute New York N y 27 in team, Al Deadwo Hig ~ 0 Deadw i, South Dakota 
freda J. Geiger, teacher, tied with 16 in team, Helen Isaacson, teacher 

Gail College, Abilene, Texas, 13 in team, J. Bryce Saint Peter's Hig > l, Mansfield, Ohio, 15 
Sardiga, teacher team, Sister Mary Alicia, teacher 

Sanford High School, Sanford, Maine, 18 in team Thompsonville Cor ty High Scl rol, Thomps 
Marion B. Fuller, teacher, tied with ville, I s, 10 in team, Mrs. William Engle 

St. Ludger Academy, Creighton, Nebraska, 15 in man, te er 
team, Sister M. Amadea, teacher Lebanon Ca Hig ol, Lebanor Pennsy 

Washington High School, Sioux Falls, 41 in team, vania, 19 im team, Sister M Aloysia eache 
South Dakota, Fidelis Walter, teacher St Anne’s A emy Swanton, Vermont, 12 in 

5s ‘ ‘ teas Grates Ge frid - ' 

Lodi Union High School, Lodi, California, 49 in - W teache 
team, Phoebe Watt, teacher | ma Se 7 S Ta Was gt 

, . 2 in tean P ¢ I t r 

St. Hedwig High School, Detroit, Michigan, 12 in \ = ; ; 
team, Sister Mary Blanche, teacher | Harris Hig S ‘ Harrisburg Pennsy! 

Tigard Union High School, Tigard, Oregon, 60 in ania, J - A at . tea 
team, Mrs. Nellie Elwert, teacher Massillon Commercia Institute Mass Or 

~ 19 in tean Esther Libs teacher 


Ragan H gh School, Ragan, Nebraska, 14 in team, 
Hazel A. | 1, teacher Continued on page 28 
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of 122 words a minute. The average number 
of writings was seven for Parts 1, 2, and 

The striking maroon and white second-priz« 
©. A. T. School Banner should make an in 
teresting addition to the fine collection of 


trophies already on display in this school 


‘THE third-prize Banner was deservedly won 
by the typing team of Merrill Commercial 
College, Merrill, Wisconsin, under the in- 
struction of Mrs. C. F. Noble. There were 13 
students in this team, averaging a net speed 
of 65 words a minute on Part 4 and four 
writings on the first three parts of the test— 
an excellent production performance. The 
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banner and the student awards have been 
mailed to this school, and to the other prize 
winners, together with our heartiest congratu- 
lations on the splendid work done in this first 
typewriting contest. 

The typing teams of 204 schools were in 
competition for the school prizes, with a total 
of 2,326 students. The work done greatly ex- 
ceeded expectations and presages a lively in- 
terest in this competition as an annual affair. 
We're convinced that this first fine showing 
indicates that teachers and students alike will 
want to vote the Contest an annual event. Are 
we right? We are waiting eagerly to hear 
what you think about it. 


Schools That Won Honorable Mention in Typing Contest 


(Continuing Awards list from page 27) 


St John Cathedral High 
School, Fresno, California 





St. Ann's Academy, Marlboro, 
Massachusetts, Sister M 





Sister Mary Matilda, 


Eugene de Jesus, teacher 


teacher | Junior O. G. A. Test “iBchecl, Detroit," Michigns 


Qur Lady of the Sacred Heart 
Convent, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada, Sister Jean-Marie, 


(Fer instructions see page 14) 


Sister Mary Cyril, teacher 
Conrad High Sehool, Conrad, 
Montana, Ruby M. Taney, 


teacher rd 
Weaver High School, Hart teasher 
- @ f? fa ( , 2 Cathedral High School, Hel- 


ford, Connecticut, Lydia M 
Chapman, teacher 

Waterbury Catholle High 
School, Waterbury, Connect 
jeut, Sister St. Mary Dents 
teacher 

teacom College, Wilmington 
Delaware, Ann E. Roe, 
teacher 

Eastern High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Lucy Weese 


—r “2 je 


ena, Montana, Sister Mary 
Corine, teacher 


ye le - St. Agnes Academy, Alliance, 
, uU—+y {- ao. J Nebraska, Sister M. Ed- 


mond teacher 

National Business Institute, 
—, O Lincoln, Nebraska, Maxine 

L. Kronen, teacher 

Colby Junior College, New 


> ° . ss = Londen, New Hampshire, 
teacher Pres lad ie i William H. Thompson and 


Academy of Our Lady, Chi 


cago, Illinois, Sister Mary wi 
Lamberta, teacher / 
Altamont Community High / vy @ CO 


School, Altamont, Illinols, 
Everett L. Haag, teacher 
Good Counsel High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, Sister M a ¢ 
Davidica, teacher 
St Augustine Commercial 


High School, Chicago, Lili ; 
—_ 

nols, Sister M. Genevieve a i “Ey eo 

teacher 


St. Francis Academy, Joliet 
Illinols, Sister M. Angels, 
teacher 

West Chicago Community 
Hich School, West Chicago, 
Il!tnols, Henrietta Luecke, 
teacher 

Westville High School, West 
ville, Illinois, Josephine 
Redulis, teacher 

Central Catholic High School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, Sister 
M. Huberta and Sister M 
Ignatiana, teachers , ? 

Marion High School, Marion 
Indiana, Pauline Lynch, 


Co wr vx 


Mildred E. Taft, teachers 
Albuquerque High School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Lillian M. Kieke, Wilma L. 
Deen, and Mary I. Hart, 


teachers 


x 


>? Jean Summers Business School, 


Buffalo, New York, Eliza 
beth Herr, teacher 
Greenport High School, 
Greenport, New York, 
Gladys E. Tompkins, teacher 
P Faint Joseph's Business 
School, Lockport, New 
lA - York, Sister Marie France: 


teacher 


> 


Queens College, Charloite 
North Carolina, Mary H 


— 2 y 4 Inglis, Thelma Edwards, 


and ‘Ann Vann, teachers 
Sacred Heart Commercial 


< School, Columbus, Ohio, 
J D = Es, O Sister Mary Leonard, 
. teacher 


, Springfield High School, Phil 
7g adelphia, Pa., Mrs. C. J 
& Thompson, teacher 

St. Mary's Academy, Provi 


dence, Rhode Island, Sister 
~? St. Mary Caroline, teacher 


= + 
teacher w be Z s : ¥ 
Ida Grove High School, Ida o i, Q 7 University of South Carolina 


Grove, lowa, Florence E 
Hartwig, teacher 

St. Joseph High School, Le 
Mars, lowa, Sister Johan 
nita, teacher 

Dracut High School, Dracut, 
Massachusetts, Jeanne M 
Dozois, teacher 

Mansfield High School, Mans 
fleld, Massachusetts, Ger 
trude F. Olsen, teacher 


c — OOD o- bo Ong 


Columbia, South Carolina, 
Evelyn Tidmarsh, teacher 


> 
/ George Wash t z 
a) 4 = = ) ~ 8 ashington High 


Alexandria, Vir- 
gina, Ruby L. Crumley, 


/ oO” - J. PA Kx? SS. see High School, Mil- 


if - ° waukee, Wisconsin, Sister 
Mary Herman, teacher 

(Individual H.M. winners 

to be listed wext mouth) 


(G7) 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





THE FUTURE OF REPORTING 


With a constantly growing demand for verbatim reports, no dan- 
ger of machines’ supplanting really skilled reporters is foreseen 


By CHARLES 


Official Reporter, New 


N these troubled times, the followers of 

most lines of endeavor have good reason 

to pause and to ponder the future of the 
particular activity in which they are engaged 
As shorthand reporters and would-be re- 
porters we might well do the same, par- 
ticularly in this month of September when so 
many thousands of students begin the study 
of shorthand, many of whom before they are 
finished will look toward reporting as a like- 
ly goal for their ambitions. It is not beyond 
possibility that different times and different 
methods may affect our profession, just as 
they have affected others. But let us see 


FIRS1 of all, it should be said that there is 
nowhere any evidence of a decreasing need 
for accurate, verbatim reporting, in one form 
or another. Indeed, if anything, the trend is 
otherwise. The world is becoming ever more 
“record” conscious. To use the words of one 
of our famous political leaders, people “look 
at the record” more often and more per 
sistently than they ever did before. Virtually 
nothing of importance in these days, in the 
way of a public meeting or business confer- 
ence, is conducted without a verbatim record 
being called for. The fallibility of human 
memory is universally recognized, and, un- 
fortunately, the spoken word does not receive 
the trust that it once did in business, national, 
or international affairs. So the demand for a 
verbatim record is just as acute as it ever 
was—even more so. 

But means other than by the art of short- 
hand or of brief writing have risen to com- 
pete with the shorthand reporter in these 
changed times. The development of the radio 
tube and kindred electrical devices have made 
it possible to report certain types of public 
speaking by wholly mechanical processes, 
without the intervention of shorthand or a 
trained reporter. We who listen to the radio 
are all familiar with the transcribed address 
that was actually delivered hours before but 
which was instantaneously recorded on a 
phonograph record and re-transmitted from 
the recorded disc for the benefit of listeners 
who had not been tuned in on the original 
broadcast. We have heard on the radio all 
manner of electrically transcribed events 


LEE SWEM 


York Supreme Court 


which, before the advent of the radio tube, 
to be recorded verbatim, would have had to 
be done by shorthand 

To the extent that such reports as thes« 
are being made mechanically today, to that 
extent shorthand reporting is meeting com 
tition that did not exist a generation ago 
Actually, the competition began as a pote! 
tial factor fifty or sixty years ago when Mr 
Edison invented the phonograph. When he 
made his first recording on a wax cylinder, 
Mr. Edison had little notion that his invention 
was to become predominately a musical in 
strument. He planned and expected it to be 
an ofhce and amanuensis aid that would com 
pletely supplant shorthand. The phonograp! 
has eventually found a place in the business 
office as a very useful and efficient adjunct in 
the handling of various types of correspond 
ence, but it has not supplanted shorthand any 
more than electrical recording has yet or 
I feel, ever will supplant shorthand reporting 
in the fields in which shorthand as an art is 
inherently superior to mechanical recording 


In all such simple types of recording the re 
sults of which we observe over the radio 

where the enunciation of the speaker is crystal 
clear, where each speaker speaks directly into 
the microphone, where there is no overlapping 
of voices, and strict formality is observed; 
and where, in addition, a technician in the 
control room is continually tuning the voice 
frequencies up and down for clear audibility 


and distinctness—wh 


ere such conditions as 
these prevail, mechanical recording is obvi 
ously superior to shorthand, for here the task 
is a mechanical one and involves, for report 
ing purposes, neither intelligence nor art 
Where shorthand is still supreme, and 
where it must remain supreme unless there is 
infinitely greater mechanical development than 
is apparent at present, is where more informal 
conditions prevail, such as in the court roon 
and in round-table conferences, where the 
sounds of many speakers impinge one upon 
another and frequently overlap, where perfect 
enunciation is a rarity, and where it is difficult 
or impossible to tie the various speakers to 
any of the restrictions that are necessary for 
mechanical recording. Here the problem is a 
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human one, deep rooted in human habit and 
imperfection, into which the mechanical has 
yet to penetrate successfully. Above all, a 
human brain is essential in this type of re- 
porting—human intelligence and the flexibility 
of an art like shorthand. 


WE can safely prophesy, I think, that the 
mechanical or electrical engineer, for all his 
wizardry, will never be able to endow his 
machines with a brain, and that therefore 
any species of mechanical or electrical report- 
ing will never compete on even terms in any 
kind of reporting wherein human judgment 
and intelligence are required. The single field 
in which mechanics may eventually displace 
some of our number is in the purely technical, 
though vital, side of our art, and that is the 
side of shorthand speed. Assuming favorable 
conditions—clear enunciation, good acoustics, 
and formality of procedure—the machine is 
not bothered by speed or by bad outlines. 
The unskilled shorthand writer is; and it is 
the unskilled and the partly skilled shorthand 
writer to whom the machine may some day 
become a serious menace. 

I am confident that the properly trained 
shorthand writer, who brings to his art a 
high technical skill, need never worry about 
the encroachments of the machine. Such a 
writer will always possess a distinct advan- 
tage over a machine so long as human judg- 
ment and flexibility are reporting assets, even 
though the machine, on what might be termed 
purely mechanical reporting, may be superior 
to the human writer. But even on the most 
mechanical type of reporting, the human writ- 
er can be a match for the machine. Take a 
look at the following contest records, made 
over ten years ago, and consider what advan- 
tage a machine can possibly possess over such 
technical ability achieved by human writers: 


(All five-minute dictations) 


200 words a minute 2 errors 
220 words a minute 2 errors 
260 words a minute 4 errors 
280 words a minute 2 errors 


Consider that these records were made un- 
der the stress of contest conditions, with the 
dictator speaking not into the ear of the writ- 
er, but at times, owing to seating conditions, 
far removed from the writer and at an angle 
to him. Consider, too, that these speeds are 
on an average almost twice as fast as any 
electrical recording ever heard on the radio; 
and then seriously consider whether you 
have ever heard one thousand electrically 
transcribed words delivered over perfect radio 
reception that could be reproduced into print 
with as few as two errors. The indistinct 
plurals alone in that many words would ac- 
count for more than two errors, to say nothing 
of the uncertain articles and prepositions which 
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get lost in the shuffle and which always re- 
quire the intervention of a human brain simply 
to be heard correctly 


I AM more and more confident in the future 
of shorthand reporting, because I cannot see 
where the machine has a single advantage 
to offer over the ability of the highly skilled 
reporter, and also because it is my experience 
that there are more superlatively skilled writ- 
ers coming into the profession now than was 
ever the case before. Whether because of the 
modern prevalence of Civil Service, whether 
because of new and better training methods, 
or whether it is simply the inexorable law of 
competition acting so acutely on our profes- 
sion, as it does on the others these days—or 
whether it is a combination of all these—it is 
an observable fact that the technical ability of 
the profession has risen tremendously over 
what it was ten years ago. It is observable 
in the increasing number of Diamond Medal 
winners, in the numbers who can today pass 
the rigid Proficiency Certificate examination 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso 
ciation, in the new names climbing to the 
top of the Civil Service lists, and in the speed 
consciousness that has permeated the profes 
sion, as evidenced by the popularity of the 
shorthand clinics and the recent tendency 
toward the establishment of mutual training 
groups for technical shorthand betterment. 
Shorthand reporting will always exist as an 
important profession so long as it meets the 
need for verbatim reporting, and it will meet 
that need by matching in technical equipment 
any new order that the future develops. Only 
those need fear change who are inefficient- 
those who do not become skilled shorthand 
writers, or those who persist in the delusion 
that a good head or a college education will 
suffice without shorthand speed. The glorious 
days of the old-timers are gone, when an 
“edited” report would pass for a verbatim 
one. The reporter of today must be a master 
of both styles—he must be able to edit when 
editing is desirable or permissible, but he 
must, above all, possess the sheer mechanical 
speed to get down what is said, accurately 
and faithfully. By being master of both 
styles, he becomes something that the electri- 
cal engineer will never match nor displace—a 
skilled, reasoning, shorthand reporter. 


Reporting Colloquy 


N all the various categories of legal re- 
porting, there is none that is more diffi- 
cult, as a rule, than the reporting of colloquy 
—those instances in the course of a trial 
where Court and counsel indulge in a gen- 
eral talkfest. Sometimes it is mere idle ver- 
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Colloq uy between Court and Counsel 


(See key on page 
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biage—a quip of the Court or a querulous 
remonstrance on the part of counsel. When 
such talk is obviously unimportant and of 
no probative value to the trial, the stenog- 
rapher may even lay down his pen and stop 
writing; sometimes he is ordered to do so 
by the Court, when the Court desires to dis- 
cuss procedure with counsel off the record, 
particularly when there is no jury present. 

But at other times colloquy becomes most 
important to the record, for interiarded in 
the discussion there may be the announced 
basis of the Court’s rulings upon an offer of 
evidence which the lawyers deem essential 
to a possible case on appeal. There may 
also be reasons given by the Court for his 
rulings, which he too wants the appellate 
courts to know if and when the case goes up 
on appeal. And there are frequent conces 
sions and stipulations, the waiving of legal 
rights or the noting of certain reservations 
—all coming under the term of “colloquy” 
and vastly important to the record. 


THE reporting of colloquy is always more 
difficult than reporting testimony or even the 
Judge’s charge. It is really solid matter and 
often deals with long citations of previous 
cases read from legal reports. It is some 
times heated argument, in which counsel and 
the Court often overlap each other in their 
utterances — with sentences unfinished and 
thoughts indicated but not fully expressed 
It can be fast and it can be slow, but it is 
never really easy, for it is essentially solid 
matter with a technical flavor. 

In the accompanying plate we give you a 
sample of such colloquy between Mr. Green, 
examining counsel, Mr. Carlson, opposing 
counsel, and the Court. Notice how the name 
of the speaker is sometimes written in when 
possibility of doubt might exist in transcrib 
ing the record. 


Miss Madeline Giles 


N the passing on May 28 of Miss Madeline 

Giles, of Chicago, from a sudden heart 
attack, the shorthand profession has lost one 
of its best known and best loved members. 

For the past ten years Miss Giles had been 
an official reporter of the Criminal Court of 
Chicago. Miss Giles was active in every 
movement for the recognition and advance- 
ment of her profession. She served with dis- 
tinction in the National Association, was first 
woman president of the Chicago Chapter, and 
earned the respect and affectionate regard of 
reporters everywhere. At a time when par- 
tisan feeling about systems of shorthand ran 
riot, Miss Giles was always ready to encour- 
age and give suggestions to young people 
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who were ambitious to become reporters, re- 
gardiess of the system they used. Many re 
porters owe her a debt of gratitude for her 
broadminded and sympathetic attitude, and 
the real help she rendered to them. 

Memorial Services for Miss Giles were held 
at the Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago, Jun 
29, under the auspices of the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association. 


Key to Colloquy on page 31 


Mr. GREEN. Examis ing Counsel; Mr. Cart- 
SON, Opposing Counsel 


MR. GREEN: In the light of the answers that your Honor 
lid permit, I wish the record to show that I renew again the 


juestions that were excluded, beginning with the one: ““Mr 
Smith wha were your duties here as vice-president ir 
hare f that Branch?’ 

MR. CARLSON: Same objectior 

THE COURT: Same ruling 

MR. GREEN Exceptior 

MR. CARLSON: If the Court please, I should like to read 
nt mn of the testimony {f Mr. Smith 

MR. GREEN: This, again, is over my objection. It should 

i lerly process as art of the defendant's case, any 

wt that be desires to read 

THE COURT: He may do it now 

MR. GREEN: As part of his case? 


THE COURT: I say, he may read it now, Mr. Green 

MR. CARLSON: I desire to read the portion appearing 

page 48 

Mr. Carlson: I would like to make this statement for the 
| t t the record 


MR. GREEN Just a minute: may it please the Court 
ouns 


el isn’t reading from any testimony; he is just reading 
a statement of counsel 
MR. CARLSON: If it please the Court, I think In the 
absence ~ any objection at the time that that is received in 
f testimony by the witnes 


THE COURT: Ne Only testimony, if he objects to it 
now the y»iection will be sustained 

MR. CARLSON: I respectfully except 

THE COURT Unless. of course, there was «8 concessior 
r stiy ution at the time 


MR. CARLSON: It was certainly understood in lieu of it 


Correct Answers to English Quiz 


The sentences on page should read: 

(1) doesn’t not don’t; (2) as not like; (3 
may not can; (4) very not real; (5) as far 
as not all the farther; (6) could have 
could of: (7) had done not done; (8) well 
not good: (9) ought not not hadn't ought 
(10) invitation mot invite; (11) suspect n 
suspicion; (12) whom not who; (13) surel; 
not sure, well mot good; (14) are not is; 
(15) was not were; (16) who not whom; 
(17) we not us: (18) she not her; (19) 
somewhere not some place; (20) omit a; (21) 
that not those; (22) omit of, behind mot in 
hack of: (23) let not leave, alone not be; 
(24) were I mot was me; (25) have not 
haven't: (26) omit here, omit up, among not 
between: (27) lent mot loaned; (28) whether 
not if: (29) was unable not didn’t get; (30) 
percentage mot per cent; (31) can not can't; 
(32) nor not or; (33) proved not proven; 
(34) it mot same; (35) his not him. 


; 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Here’s a teacher who wins the Diamond Medal 


Reports Examiner A. A. BowLe 


T the meeting of the gained much from _ het 


t National Education addresses on the subject 
Association a dem- nearest to her heart 
onstration of rapid writ- 
¢ was given by Mrs 
Urina Roberts Frandsen 
f Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. a teacher in that 
reat educational institu- 
tion of the western coast, 
Woodbury College. We 
marvelled at the dexterity 
with which she wielded 
chalk and pen; how rap- 
idly and artistically she 
wrote on the blackboard 
and in her _ notebook. 


shorthand 


WHILE attending high 
school, Mrs Frandsen 
showed signs of being an 
expert, for she won first 
place in shorthand in the 
District Contest two 
years in succession, and 
third place in the Illinois 
state Contest 

An examination of the 
results of the various 
contests conducted in 





Here was a teacher able connection with the 
to do all and more than Grecc Writer shows her 
she taught her students Urina Roberts Frandsen tudents of Woodbury 
Mrs. Frandsen, a_ very Expert in both Speed College winning many first 
short time previously, and Penmanship places, Grand trophies, 
had written and _ tran- etc.; winning first, too, in 
scribed with such a high degree of accuracy the Calitornia State contests! 

dictation at 200 words a minute, that she was Mrs. Frandsen has engaged in court and 


l 
awarded the Gregg Diamond Medal at the convention reporting, is a member of the Na 


graduation exercises of the college. tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association, and 
this year reported the meeting of the Cali 


he I REATOR Township High School, Streat fornia Business Educators’ Association 
or, Illinois, gave Mrs. Frandsen instruction in 
the elements of shorthand; Gregg College de MRS. FRANDSEN thrills to the throb of 


veloped her shorthand speed. The Chicag an automobile—I know, because I rode with 
igh schools, Pace Institute, Gregg Colleg: Mr. and Mr: Frandsen across this country 
and Woodbury all have had the benefit of her last year. And I'd add to her accomplishments 
superb instruction in the art of shorthand that of “guide,” for she kept n formed of 
writing and accounting the interesting places that we visited on that 
As evidence of Mrs. Frandsen’s shorthand memorable trip. Have you ever been to Pike's 
skill, she has won in our teachers’ tests th Peak, the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam; been 
Teacher’s Gold Medal and the Superior Merit across the Arizona desert, seen the Painted 
Certificate; and the Emerald Pin for second Desert, driven ver Southern California 
place in the Gold Medal Teachers’ Blackboard visited Mexico? If you haven't, you have not 
Contest last spring. She has won, with dis yet seen America. But my trip wouldn't have 
tinction, all of the awards that we offer been so interesting had I not had an experi 
writers from the theory test up to the Dia enced guide in the person of Mrs. Frandse: 
mond Medal award. Competing in the contest I can understand how her students get more 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Conven- than just shorthand and typing instruction; | 
tion, she won their 150-word certificate in understand how she makes it a living 
Teachers will remember her articles in th thing, something that ties up with their othe 
B. E. W in which she gave of her experienc activities And with such teachers, we in all 
in the field of Transcription understand why the name of Woodbury’s so 
The Umiversity of Southern California, the ften occurs in the list of winning schools 
California Busimess Educators’ Association, So once more, we take off our hat to a 
and the Business Education Department of the teacher who, having learned to do the job 
National Education Association have thriiicd herself, leads her students to successful ac 


to her expert writing, and the teachers have complishment. Congratulations! 
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The Steel Industry 


A Few Simple Facts 


Reprinted by permission from a series of advertisements published last year by the Bank of New York in the 
New York City newspapers and the leading national magazines 
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Rah, Rah—TEAM! TEAM! 
By CLARABELLE McDERMAND 
Graded for Use with Chapter One of the Manual 
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Deep Sea Fishing 
By DOROTHY LITTLE 


Graded for Use with 
Chapter Two of the Manual 
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The Flower Shop 


DRAYSON 


Graded for Use with Chapter Three of the Manual 
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Boxer’s Fists and Singer’s Throat 


Like Stenographer’s Fingers, Must be Kept in Constant Training 


From “Inspection News” 


Published by the Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Annotated for the benefit of readers who have completed only the first Eight Chapters of the Manual) 
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Actual Business Letters 


From a Householder’s Mail 
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Tough steer —to TENDER STEAK 
by WESTINGHOUSE 


Explaining the new “Tenderay” process and illustrating 
also some of the many other uses of the Sterilamp* 
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By Wits and Wags 


His "Nom de Plume" 
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Not the Half of It? 
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Figuratively Speaking 
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